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[in December | 


A Plea for 


Nationalism 


A Yale sophomore, just 


returned from a summer 


visit to Europe, has been 
doing some thinking 
about America’s “unique 
contribution to the 
world” — a_ contribution 
which it is the re- 
sponsibility of our student 
generation to bring to 
maturity. 


To preach international- 
ism falls short. “Our 
national individuality 
must become _ self-con- 
scious and give to the 
world of itself.” 


This is an article bound to 
elicit differing judgments. 
Watch for it. Write us 
your opinions. 











[in January | 


Orienting 
the 
Upperclassman 


Editor: 

The Intercollegian: 

The October issue of The 
Intercollegian buried the 
Freshman with sympathy 
and advice... But to 
speak the truth, it is the 
upperclassman who 
should be oriented... . 


(See 


Page 51 for letter in full) 


We have consulted a num- 
ber of representative 
juniors and seniors. They 
say “Yea verily; we do 
need orienting.” Our 
answer, in the January, 
issue, is “in the works.” 








[in February | 


Special 
Faculty-Student 
Number 


Out of the wealth and va- 
riety of experimentation 
in faculty-student rela- 
tions in recent years, 
there is something con- 
structive that now can— 
and needs to be said. 


The day of facile criticism 
and revolt is passing. 


This special Faculty- 
Student number will 
present positive proposals 
as well as a critical 
analysis. 


The Editorial Committee 


will welcome student or 
faculty contributions or 
suggestions. 
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Afraid of That Which Is High 


IE need men today who dare to stand for 
high standards in athletic sports. Low 
standards are everywhere around us. 
The man who plays on a varsity team 
in any sport has constantly presented 
to him the question whether he is afraid of that which 
is high. Is it not necessary to stoop in order to win? 
Does not the opposing college team include men who 
were secretly hired to play against us? Has not that 
team, that other college, a system of ‘‘scouts” and 
‘athletic scholarships” and “‘proselyting,”” so that its 
team represents not the ability but the purse of our 
opponents? Does not the other team frequently 
adopt underhand methods and get away with it? 
Must we not meet the opponent on his own level, 
unless we are prepared to face the chagrin of our own 
college and the ridicule of the press? Do we dare to 
be what we profess to be? What we really need is 
not so much a winning team as a strong team—too 
strong to stoop to foul play, strong enough to accept 
defeat without whining and victory without boasting. 





W. H. P. FAUNCE 
Brown University 


From Facing Life (Macmillan) 
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Editorials 


Election Night — or Morning? 
[me night of November sixth will be a 


memorable one. Wires hot with election re- 

turns—radios whining and barking ballot 
counts—wet “extras,” warm from the press, an- 
nouncing the next President of the United States. 
Election night will be an experience to rank with 
the Big-Ten championship game and the Dempsey- 
Tunney bout. 

But for the two hundred thousand voters in the 
colleges election morning is the important time of 
day. Weare glad to see numerous evidences that 
students are taking seriously this right (new to 
the great majority of them) to help mould the 
policies of government and to elect its leaders. 
Elsewhere in this issue an attempt is made to sug- 
gest how one can go about the difficult business of 
deciding how to vote. Here we want to say, 
simply and urgently, in the now famous words of a 
departed chieftan, ““When in doubt, go ahead’— 
and vote! 


What Is a Moral Issue? 
must have its 


VERY political campaign 
kK “moral issue.”” There seems to be consider- 

able agreement in both major parties that 
the one great moral issue of this campaign is the 
question of prohibition. We want to throw the 
full weight of any influence we may possess solidly 
behind the forces that are standing for the en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. That 
is a moral issue. At the same time we are im- 
pelled to ask if, after all, this is the one great 
moral issue in this campaign. Are not the eco- 
nomic issues that so profoundly and directly 
affect the well-being of millions of people of equal 
moral significance? The line is not properly 
drawn that makes prohibition a moral issue, farm 
relief an economic issue and the question of public 
or private ownership of power facilities a political 
issue. And can any one say that our international 
relations—in Mexico, Nicaragua, Europe, the 
Philippines, Liberia and the Orient—require less 
ethical finesse and unadorned moral courage than 
does enforcement of prohibition? All equally are 
moral issues. In zeal for one reform we must not, 
in the smoke of political battle, lose sight of other 


needed reforms fully as fundamental. This of 
course vastly complicates one’s decision on the 
candidate and party to support. Whether we ulti- 
mately cast our vote for Hoover or Smith or 
Thomas—or none of these—will depend upon a 
weighing of all the morally significant factors in- 
volved. And prohibition is but one of many 
which must be considered. 


The Place of Self Discipline 


PROBLEM of which students are more or 
less conscious is, How deal with the new 
freedom which college affords? In varying 

degrees we all are recipients of the benefits of this 
freedom. The freshman is free from much of his 
former restraint of home and of school regimen; 
the decimated ranks of his class remind the 
sophomore of the discipline from which he has, 
perhaps by a miracle, escaped; in multiplying 
ways the upperclassman discovers that he is pro- 
gressively his own master and there is no other. 
All these degrees of independence are no incon- 
siderable element in making true the “bright col- 
lege days” famed in song. They are an obvious 
foretaste of the near advent of full and welcome 
adult life out in the large world. 

One way to utilize this new freedom is by letting 
oneself go, giving unrestrained expression to the 
impulses of the moment. Counselors are not far 
to seek, nowadays, who buttress such advice with 
the magic word “scientific.” Yet anyone who 
gives even a little thought to the method of science 
in other realms, sees that uncabined, unmodified 
“letting ourselves go” brings no beneficial result. 
Not so do we learn how to profit by an experience 
in a chemistry laboratory. The method there is to 
carry forward our individual experiments after 
giving full consideration to other lessons which 
have been learned as the result of earlier experi- 
mentation. 

Dr. Fosdick has recently been telling student 
audiences that the process of graduation from one 
degree of freedom to another is like our individual 
experience in successive use of baby carriage, 
kiddy-car, bicycle, automobile and aeroplane. Un- 
less growing freedom and power is accompanied 
by a growing restraint and self-discipline only 
disaster can result. 
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Honor Systems — or Honor Spirit? 


TRADITION which used to be called the 
A “spirit of honor” comes down to us as a 

heritage from many successive generations. 
An attitude born of loyalty and appreciation dic- 
tates a line of action not demanded by compulsion: 
so a gentleman of honor is supposed to obey a code 
which no external authority enforces. A deed of 
honor is an outward and visible sign of an interior 
and voluntary spirit. An honor system may or 
may not be followed in a college. An honor spirit 
which shows gratitude and appreciation for inner 
values is lost only when spiritual poverty over- 
whelms us. The United States gave back to 
China the Boxer Indemnity as a gesture of inter- 
national honor. Eric Liddell, brought up in the 
simplicity and austerity of a missionary home on 
the Pacific Coast, refused to run in his favorite 
Olympic event when it was called for a Sunday. 
This magazine is published and the Student Move- 
ment it represents has lived so far and can live 
henceforth only as individual students stand to- 
gether for those beautiful ideals of the spirit and 
for those social standards to which they are 
loyal through no force other than a spirit of 
honor to which they are prompted by the memory 
of lovely Christian homes, inspiring ideals of 
schools and churches—spiritual values which 
those who have gone before them have built up by 
cost of blood and tears and have preserved for us 
under a compelling sense of honor. 


Jesus Christ holds a charm upon our generation 
because he so fully exemplified such _ spirit. 
People who heard him sensed at once an “author- 
ity” which far surpassed, because so much in con- 
trast to, the legalisms of the Pharisees. It was 
said of him that he “had power to lay down his life 
and power to take it again.” He could have 
avoided his tragic fate had he been willing to play 
fast and loose with honor. He gladly acknowl- 
edged a debt which, as a true man, he was bound 
to pay to his own inner light and to those who 
since his day have seen his ideals in contrast to our 
civilization like a gleam of sunlight athwart a 
wintry sky. Are we not honor bound this fall to 
perpetuate his Spirit? 


The Message of a Movement 


HE most impressive of several notable pro- 
nouncements at the annual meetings at Kala- 
mazoo College has to do with the Message 

of the Student Association Movement. Not the 
least impressive aspect of this document (which 
every local Association will want to study) is the 
fact of its appearance. It is an open secret that 
creeds of any kind, “messages” which the past had 
handed on to us, are looked at askance today. We 
have come to fear them as second-hand, as recom- 
mending some warmed-over experience. Instead, 


———, 


we cherish a process; we would work out our own 
salvation, not always with apostolic “fear and 
trembling” but at least with a commendable dete. 
mination to make the most of our spiritual exper, 
ence, be it never so spindling. But this represery. 
ative group of students, professors and secretarig 
which is the Council of Christian Association 
seemed to think the past has an invaluable gift fq 
the process; that there have been preserved for ys 
certain values in the Christian tradition withoy 
which our more casual and individual explorations | 
and experiments are thin and relatively futile, }) 
language as clear and comprehensive as it is fresh 
and lucid the Commission on Message has pry. 
duced a document which is bound to attract wig 
and favorable attention without as well as withiy 
the Student Association Movement. 


“Straight Back to Religion” 


O draw definite conclusions from the vari. 
ous phases of university life at the end of 
only one semester’s attendance is difficult: 





but merely to comment on such conditions may, 
perhaps, be permissible. 

An interesting manifestation of campy 
thought is the average student’s attitude towar 
religion. Last semester a certain course on m; 
program caused me to become interested in this 
bitterly argued question of religion, and soon | 
found myself discussing it with other students 
The gropings, the perplexities of many of then 
soon became apparent to me. Nearly every stud- 
ent to whom I spoke declared he was more or less 
of an atheist; some had developed a sort of 
philosophy of life for themselves; in every casé 
there was dissatisfaction with the current pres 
entation of religion. 


Off campus I belonged to a student group meet- 
ing primarily for interchange of ideas on vital 
subjects. Again and again we found that the 
topic under discussion, although entirely foreign 
at the beginning, led straight back to religion. 
Not only, we decided at last, did this prove itself 
the most important topic of all, but one with 
which we must deal thoroughiy. The old, old 
problem of science as opposed to religion i 
the sticking point in the minds of a good maly 
campus people. 

The university, while cooperating in a limited 
way with the two Associations, has as ye 
done nothing constructive along this line. In at- 
dition, the campus itself is unfortunate in not 
having a chapel of its own. The sight of a chapel 
spire; a moment, between classes, of restful quiet 
in a cool interior; a broad-minded and much 
loved counseler nearby: all might help to solvé 
the acute mental troubles of college people. 


Amy G. S. FUIDGE. 
University of California. 
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The Meaning of Freedom ; 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 








Independence, self - expression 
and freedom are words of elec- 
tric significance to the present 
generation. Much that is spur- 
ious is passing for real freedom 
which, Dr. Fosdick here points 
out, is obtainable only at a very 
definite price. 


Margin of Uncertainty 


If this fact about freedom is 
so clear in the realm of music, 
can it be absent from the realm 
of character? Freedom is a 
supreme spiritual achievement. 
Indeed, one may go farther: 
freedom is the goal which the 


While time would be wasted in 
lamenting the desire of modern 


whole creative process has been 
striving after, and evolution 





can be interpreted as the en- 





youth for freedom, there is one 
point on which a man may speak his mind: does 
vari-| youth understand what freedom is? 
nd of, It is dangerously easy to cheapen great words. 
icult:| On the one side, a young man with his hip-flask 
may' and his night clubs, his contempt for moral 
’ standards and his philosophy that life is an 
mpus orange to be squeezed into his cup, claims free- 
wari dom. On the other side, a man like Paul, emerg- 
nm; ing from an emancipating experience that made 
1 this, him one of the independent and creative forces 
oon || of history, writes to the Galatians about the 
lents| ‘liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
then| The same word is on the lips of both, but it does 
cty¢.| Not mean the same thing. Which is real and 
r Jess} Which is counterfeit? 
rt off To be sure, some young people will feel at 
- ease once utter incredulity that there should be any- 
pres} thing for them, in their lusty youth, in this 
spiritual ideal of the freedom wherewith Christ 
sets us free. What a pale substitute that is for 
the thrilling, tingling, flesh-and-blood liberty 
which they crave! Will you give a Nabisco wafer 
toa starving stoker, they cry, that you come to us, 
igion. —young, strong, with the natural passions and 
itself ambitions of youth—to palm off so poor a make- 
with shift for our right to have our fling? 
| old _Who of us can fail to remember high hours 
ul i like one resplendent evening to which my mem- 
many) °Y recurs when I heard Kreisler play. He was 
‘} an inspired mood; he walked at liberty. I 
never heard a violin so gloriously eloquent. No 
fort, no sense of strain, even in passages most 
difficult—he fulfilled one’s dream of the spon- 
taneous music of the seraphim. He was free 
that night. But it was an achievement. Costly 
self-discipline had wrought that liberated conse- 
quence. He must have fallen in love with loveli- 
less and served her many a year with dedicated 
heart to be so free. 
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GE. | Nove:—From a sermon delivered at Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York. 





deavor to secure it. Matter is 
not free; it runs in predetermined courses. 
Planets are not free. They return upon their in- 
variable orbits and centuries ahead their exact 
positions are accurately predictable. But just as 
soon as life begins, something like freedom comes 
in and predictability ceases. As one of our 
scientists put it: “One may take three observa- 
tions of a comet and three of a cat, but it is safer 
to predict the date of the comet’s return than to 
tell how the cat will jump.” Always when life 
appears, something like freedom arrives, creating 
a margin of uncertainty and possibility so that 
you cannot tell what a living thing will do. And 
when at last man comes, with his reflective intelli- 
gence, with what the psychologists call his modifi- 
able behavior, with his capacity to look before and 
after and use his memory to shape his future, 
with his magnificent power of projecting pur- 
poses years ahead and working for them, there 
in that margin of liberty lies the supreme achieve- 
ment of creation. 

There is nothing nobler on earth than a man 
taking charge of his own life. To take charge of. 
your own life and to be free means the intelligent 
substitution of inward self-control and self-direc- 
tion for outward restraint, and that is a great 
achievement. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” 


Which sort of liberty shall this generation seek? 


Liberty Through Subjection 


In this insight of Paul we have an indication, 
not simply of what freedom is but of how one 
comes into it. Never until we are mastered are 
we free. Is that nonsense, that we never can 
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be free until we are mastered? It is a paradox 
but it is one of the deepest truths of the moral 
realm: there is no liberty save through the deep 
experience of being brought into subjection to 
something that has the right to master us. This 
holds good even of science. Think of being free 
to greet a man a thousand miles away, of being 
free to sail the sea in a portable hotel, to fly on 
the wings of the wind, to speak into the air 
words that innumerable unseen messengers carry 
to numberless destinations. Obviously in many 
a realm science has wrought for us an amazing 
emancipation, but behind it all lies this fact: 
you never can command nature or make free with 
her powers until you have learned to obey her. 
“Sit down,” said Huxley, “before fact as a little 
child, be prepared to give up every preconceived 
notion, follow humbly whereever... nature 
leads, or you shall learn nothing.” Behind all 
scientific liberation, therefore, stands a scientist 
mastered by a truth. 


A law of freedom that runs so deep into scien- 
tific knowledge surely applies to human person- 
ality. I appeal to your own experience that it 
does apply. You never have known an hour of 
freedom except as you have fallen in love with 
some one or have been mastered by something 
that carried you out of yourself. Only when 
carried out of yourself by some one you loved, 
some truth you adored, some cause you served, 
have you known freedom. You never have been 
free save as you have been mastered. 


Liberty and Personality 


Men and women students, it makes a difference 
to society today what you mean by freedom. 
Many of you seem to mean by it what you call self- 
expression and by self-expression you generally 
signify taking one of your instincts, probably one 
of the less noble ones, and giving it gangway. 
But that is not freedom. Even from the stand- 
point of psychology that is not freedom. If you 
let one of your instincts have its way you jangle 
the other instincts. You give sex alone its head 
and your finer instincts will be starved and 
humiliated. You give the instinct of pugnacity 
its way and your friendly instincts will be jarred 
and mutilated. The minister’s confessional is full 
of people who have tried, by giving indulgence to 
one instinct, to find liberty and have found hell in- 
stead. Not self-expression in that narrow sense 
is the ideal, but self-realization: where the whole 
personality is gathered up in harmonious unity 
because it has been mastered by some one who 
has the right to master it. The only liberty is 
harmony. That is the freedom wherewith Christ 
sets us free. 


Once more, this insight of Paul indicates not 
simply what freedom is, nor how we come into 


TI 


it, but where it takes us. 
independent minority. 
There can have been in history, I think, fe, 
times when an independent minority was mo, 
deeply needed than now—men and women yi; 
dare to think their own thoughts, stand on thei 
own feet, take charge of their own lives. j 
need men and women who know that the eq 
nomic order cannot remain as it is, that we my 
work forward to a more decent day when th 
profit motive shall sink and the service motiy 
shall rise into the ascendency; men and wome 
who see that a narrow nationalism will not 4d 
that patriotism is not enough, that we were chil 
dren of one Father before we were American a 
British, French, German, and Japanese; men 
women who see that the miserable sectarianis 
of our churches cannot be permanent, that wo 
must exalt a vital Christianity, the spirit of Jesyg being 
until we overpass this abomination of desolatiog really V 
in the Church and make the gospel compellin hold of 
to our generation; men and women, that is, wh} ing, ho 
are above the average and ahead of the time. | get 80! 
Now, over against this deeply needed and re know ol 
independence, look at the poor imitations an YoU Te 
substitutes of it that walk our streets today. This religion 
is the charge I bring against large areas of thi Some 
younger generation, that what they call freedor peated! 
is not freedom; it is the mere exchange of on And n¢ 


It puts us into the 
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conventional pattern of life for another. me the 
swer 1 

No Tame Goodness describ 

religior 


Sin looks exciting. Sin looks exciting becaus portal 
it always carries with it the atmosphere of daring guide t 
and plunge. When you go in for sin you let your seek. 
self go; you abandon yourself; you have a fre} of relig 
fling; and every normal human being loves the “how 
sense of reckless plunging in. But goodnes t0 dese 
seems cautious; it seems full of hesitations an] easy; | 
warnings, so that in comparison with sin goodnes} that is 
seems dull and tame. may be 

We Christians are largely to blame for tam discove 
goodness. Christ’s goodness was not that. His out; bi 
goodness was never dull. They do not crucify! Pendab 
cautious goodness. To be a Christian is to fol the ou 
low him. You say you wish to have your fling Christi 
So say I. That is my idea of life. I propose to} S10 oF 
have my fling. Said Stevenson, life is “an affail| dent 
of cavalry,” “a thing to be dashingly used anéj ‘0 the 
cheerfully hazarded.” In comparison with that} 1. F 
all the sin you can dress up is dull and enervating honest 
Let us have our fling for God and goodness, for} Want t 
more decent human life, for peace against war, for} "on I 
justice against greed, for vital religion against # ““V ” 
stereotyped church. In our own personalities lessly 
God’s most intimate entrustment to us, let us hav ‘angle: 
our fling, and see what, by God’s grace, we Cal brings 


make of them before we are through. That i “ th 
liberty ; that is release. It is the freedom where ge 


with Christ has made us free. 
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_ Thi religion, but you never tell us ‘how 
of thé 


‘eedon: 


6 ’ YOU Student Movement 
leaders are always tell- 
ing us what religion is 

and how important it is and why 

we should be interested in it. We 
know all that; or, at least, by now 
we have some fairly clear ideas of 
what this business of religion is 
like and we’re sick to death of 
being impressed with its importance. What we 
really want to know is how in the world you get 
hold of the thing; or, as you’re so fond of repeat- 
ing, how it may get hold of us. How can religion 
get so into the insides of our experience that we 
know ourselves what it is and why it’s important? 

You’re always giving us the ‘what’ and ‘why’ of 

, ? 

Something like this has been said to me re- 
peatedly by members of the Student Movement. 


of on§ And now the editor of the Intercollegian brings 
+ me the same complaint and challenges me to an- 
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It is true, isn’t it? We’re always 
describing to people the interior of the temple of 
religion and guiding them majestically up to its 
portal— and leaving them there. We seldom 
guide them within. And the reason is not far to 
seek. It is not because the “‘what” and the “why” 
of religion are more important. It is because the 
“how” is so much more difficult. It is one thing 
to describe, but another to transmit; to believe is 
easy; but to experience—that is different! But 
that is what we really want to know, how religion 
may become real to us. In what follows you will 
discover no new paths marked 


By Henry P. 


Van Dusen 


facts of life and an attempt to discover their 
meaning, not a vivid experience or a moral chal- 
lenge, which first drove me to conviction about 
the truth of religion—long, long before religion 
began to have any real place in my experi- 
ence or my allegiance. And I have never wholly 
gotten away from that early conviction—that 
whatever you and I do about religion, its basic 
assumptions are true. The religious interpreta- 
tion of life is the only one which gathers up the 
findings of all our avenues of knowledge—science, 
history, philosophy, experience—and weaves 
them into an intelligible and defensible pattern. 


Straight Thinking 


Yes, but mighty few of us know what honest 
intellectual inquiry is. You will resent that state- 
ment but it is true. For we are trained, we col- 
lege undergraduates, not to think straight, but to 
think cleverly, to rationalize. And rationalization 
is not honest intellectual inquiry. Take college 
debating. For most of us, its real purpose is not 
to discover truth, but to win arguments. I some- 
times think debating is the most thoroughly im- 
moral activity in college life. It has turned out 
more minds absolutely unqualified for life’s great 
enterprise of truth-seeking than anything else I 
know. It’s great for sharpening wits; but it may 
be the poorest preparation for honest thinking a 
man can have. Take class-work and exams. As 
we sit in examinations, what is really controlling 
our writing—the earnest quest for truth, or the 
desire to make grades, to spread out our scanty 
knowledge so as to look impressive, to hand back 
the kind of information in the 








out; but I believe they are de- 
pendable paths. I shall follow 
the outline of the Council of 
Christian Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Message of the Stu- 
dent Movement in their “ways 
to the discovery of religion”: 

1. First of all, the way of 
honest intellectual inquiry. 1 
want to say with all the convic- 
tion I can muster that I believe 
any mind earnestly and fear- 
lessly trying to wrestle with the 


of the whole life. 


FELLOWSHIP 


WE SEEK 


THROUGH 
NATURE 


tangles and confusions which life THROUGH WORSHIP 
brings to us is headed straight 
for th CAUSE 
e inner sanctuary of re- 
li —The 
gion. In my own experience, it 


Was a sheer confronting of the 


For each person the experience of 
religion is an individual discovery and 
a discovery not of the mind alone but 
The following are 
among the ways by which we may 
enter into this discovery: 

HONEST INTELLECTUAL INQUIRY 

TO LIVE WITH COMPLETE ALLEGIANCE 

TO THE BEST WE KNOW 

THROUGH THE EXPERIENCE OF 
WITH 
SEEM TO HAVE FOUND THAT WHICH 


BEAUTY 


BY LOSING ONESELF IN A GREAT 


“Message of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement.” 


kind of form which _ experi- 
ence tells us the prof val- 
ues most highly? Academic 
work itself may be the poorest 
possible preparation of our 
minds for finding truth. Take 
college “bicker sessions,” “bull 
sessions,” “bull pens,” what- 
ever you call them—that uni- 
versal and extraordinarily fas- 
cinating preoccupation by which 
we while away the _ night 
hours and settle with assurance 
and finality the problems of the 
universe. As you think back, 
how many of such sessions that 
you have shared in were marked 


THOSE WHO 


IN ART AND 





by the same spirit a scientist 
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would carry to his laboratory when he was com- 
mencing a new and tremendously important ex- 
periment; or by the earnestness of an explorer 
setting out into an untracked wilderness? Or take 
your own discussions about religion, your own 
meditation about religion. How much of it would 
pass the test of honest intellectual inquiry? 
There are certain marks of the genuine truth- 


2. 


Fulfill those conditions, take such intellee. 
tual abilities as life has given you, pursue yoy 
inquiry as best you can, and you are on the Way 
to the discovery of religion. 
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- : I have already suggested the cc 
seeker. Nearly always you can tell him, whether : a oo ‘ne second path. ; 
; ; : pitiliay ae way—to live with complete allegiance to the bes dow Wid 
in group discussion or in personal talk—by the : ; “2. : os as 
Reg ig? . ' - youknow. It is because life is a living, throbbing} night. 
very tone of his voice in discussion, by his readi- : : sa ; Ing, 
oe moving thing that this is so important. And it jy rolled on 

ness to be shown new light, by his recognition of wie - ; . 

: ‘ ; : ; precisely at this point that all intellectual speculs| wheel, a 
the partial quality of his own truth, and above all {. Po . : ; 

. tion betrays us. Especially in college, we like t{a_ stra! 
by his eagerness to launch forth in experiment on . ; ; . ' ; 
any new truth glimpsed, testing and verifying his draw apart from the stream of life, sit medi, about it- 
Fare nse “ Ge ei ois tl tatively on the bank, observe life’s swift curren} one of 

. . Pp , flow past, and then speculate about it. But w4 Testame 
defeat our own purpose. You can observe lif, this con 
Prerequisites to Belief that way, but you cannot wnderstand it. The ver} of the ' 
fact that life is an on-rushing stream means tha} ing lig 
I remember leading a discussion one night in a there is only one place from which we can seng¢ tall you 
fraternity house in a western college which prides it truly—from the center of its current. Non Storm, : 
itself more than most on its brilliance and aca- Saw this more clearly than William James and} hour st 
demic standards. We were talking about the commend to you his talks to students on Th) cans sa 
usual questions—the meaning of life, is there a Sentiment of Rationality and The Will to Believe, on eithe 
God, what is there in religion? Finally, one of . _ |dian f 
an alles n th : k “Dd giv If I refuse to stop a murder because I am in |} Nair al 
the a ) est men in the g1 oup spoke up. — give doubt whether it be not justifiable homicide, 1 am | ~ di: { 
anything,” he said, “if I could believe in a per- virtually abetting the crime. If in the mountain | Ve@l; 
sonal God!” “Do you really mean that?” I asked. promeee 5 Sout my riget to rie & leap, tf laa, 
pe . - & ole actively connive at my destruction. He who com- | some ( 
I certainly do,” he said with deep earnestness. mands himself not to be credulous of God, of | > 
“It must be the most wonderful thing in the duty, a — < ene. pred — | Stakat 
bate : ae a : alt ’ again be indistinguishable from him who dog- Mahat 
wor ld to be able to believ e in a personal God. I'd matically denies them. Scepticism in moral ‘ 
give anything if I could.” The atmosphere was matters is an active ally of immorality. Who is For 
still with a silence which breathed respect and not for is against. The universe will have no | contin 
: ana “ ae neutrals in these questions. | 
great seriousness. “How many books on religion sleepel 
have you read in the past year?” Not one. And so, if you came to me with a religious dif, stillne 
“How many people who might be able to help you _ficulty of any kind—whether intellectual or prac velvet 
on in your inquiry have you talked with?” Not tical or whatever—I should be inclined to turn thq Silver 
one. ‘How many consecutive hours of quiet and discussion to quite other matters. Is there anj Us to f 
meditative thought have you given to trying to particular bit of truth which you are sure of, bu} not kr 
find your way through to belief in a personal which you’re not living by? How about your ow hours 
God?” None! standards of honesty—in classroom, in relation} great 
These at least are the conditions of honest with others, in thinking? Is there a personal re blonde 
intellectual inquiry :— lationship of some kind which has become twisted} of Jes 
a. A mind sufficiently able and sufficiently well and which you are disregarding without someh 
trained to grapple with the problems under con- straightening it out? Have you made a high} 2 rel: 
sideration. resolution at some time and then left it behind] month 
b. Some knowledge of the problems and of what without action or with the purpose half carried tifyin 
others have thought about them. That means out? What are you doing about the situations in and s| 
reading, lots of it. college life which cry to heaven for action? Are} Wass 
c. A wide search for help. That means con- you looking squarely at your life-work decision, at} More 
sultation with those who may throw light on our the thing you ought to be doing tomorrow, at the Sank: 
difficulties—our contemporaries and those of the purity and motives of your own life now? terial 
past. Not that the religious difficulties are not Im- the G 
d. Readiness to lay aside our most fondly portant and do not deserve attention ultimately; — 
cherished prejudices and to admit we were wrong, but that the atmosphere in which alone they cat} “4Y's 
in the face of new light. be solved is that of honest, fearless living. Fort ; est 
e. Eagerness to test fresh truth in our living, is true that the significant truths about life come tr 
at whatever cost. to us one by one and “the price of growing 1s I 8 “* 
f. Determination to see our quest through tothe doing the moral tasks which appear bit by bit. “7 do 
end. (This discussion will be continued next month) | Peaul 
pring 
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yoom opening on a 

court. The one win- 
dow wide open to the Indian 
night. Within, a pallet un- 
rolled on the floor, a spinning- 
wheel, a suitease—which had 
a strangely western look 
about it—a little pile of books, 
one of which was the New 
Testament printed in Dutch: 
this completed the furnishing 
of the room. In the flicker- 
ing light of a lantern a 
tall young Dutchman, Klass 
Storm, sat spinning at his two 
hour stint. We two Ameri- 
cans sat on the pallet while 
on either side sat our two In- 
friends, G. Sankaran 





Underwoud 


& Underwcod 


vedi; the former a young lawyer from South 


| India, the latter a lad of eighteen who had come 


some distance from an Indian village to study 
first-hand the work and movement of the 
Mahatma. 

For three hours we sat there, youth of three 
continents, talking in low tones lest we disturb 


) sleepers in other parts of the building. The utter 
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stillness of an Indian night wrapped us about like 
velvet but the unity of purpose which ran like a 
silver thread from heart to heart among us held 
us to free and intimate conversation: we who had 
not known of each other’s existence twenty-four 
hours before were quickly one in a common and 
great experience! Klass Storm, fine-looking, 
blonde like his Nordic forbears, eager in the faith 
of Jesus Christ but sure that we of the West need 
somehow to learn from the East certain values 
in relation to what we call civilization. For two 
months Storm was a guest at the Ashram, iden- 
tifying himself completely in dress, eating, study 
and spinning with the life of the folk there. He 
was something of a dreamer—yet we wished that 
more students were dreaming such visions as his. 
Sankaran Nair, an older man, lawyer and ma- 
terialist, keen of intellect, full of questions about 
the Gandhi movement, almost a cynic and frankly 
sceptical of us as Americans, had come for a few 
day’s study of the life of the Ashram in an effort 
to estimate its values to the young men of India. 
Jayshanker we sometimes called “David who 
should later become the king’—because we had 
seldom seen, except on the stage, so graceful and 
beautiful a youth, a person so like a prince: a 
prince, perhaps, who has been captured by the 





MAHATMA GANDHI 


enemy but whose spirit has 
not been quenched and whose 
future with God is certain. 
This lad out of the poverty of 
an Indian village but high of 
caste, was attempting to de- 
cide which of the universities 
of India should be his; hence 
his visit of two or three 
weeks at the Ashram to 
study the education movement 
which Gandhi is carrying on. 
Our talk that night was first 
of all of Bapuge himself, as 
the Indians lovingly call Gand- 
hi, using the term for father. 

We had written to the Ash- 
ram prior to our arrival, ask- 
ing if we might come. 
Gandhi’s secretary had an- 
swered with cordiality that we 
should be very welcome. We arrived late at night 
and were cared for by some of the Ashramites, 
whose spirit made a profound impression upon 
us. They put us into the bare stone room in one 
of the cottages. One of us slept on the floor and 
the other on the simple bed which was the only 
piece of furniture in the room except the lantern. 

At four o’clock in the morning the bells 
sounded for the half-past-four service of prayer 
and worship. In the cold dawn of February in 
Ahmenabad, figures wrapped in white homespun 
emerged from shadows, from down roads, from 
quiet huts, and gathered for the half hour of 
chants and silence which should begin the day. 
Again at seven the bells called the women of the 
Ashram to prayer and worship, led by Gandhi 
himself. It was at that service that we saw him 
for the first time and that he spoke to us; he 
asked were we the persons of whose coming he had 
been told; asked why were we interested in com- 
ing to visit his village. He arranged for a talk 
with us later in the day. 





In the Presence of a Prophet 


On the square mat which has been made fam- 
ous in picture and description, his back to the 
bare, white wall of the plain, square room where 
the women gathered, he sat, completely covered 
by a heavy white homespun garment. His face 
smooth shaven, his head bare, he is an unforget- 
table figure. “Gandhi may not be an economist” 
said Mr. Cumaraswamy of Ceylon, “but he is a 
saint.” One recognizes that one is in the pres- 
ence of a religious leader, a prophetic spirit, when 
one talks with Mahatma Gandhi. But a student 
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of India learns from Gandhi that he is in a real 
sense an economist. His brief for his economic 
proposal is not setting back the wheels of prog- 
ress but providing income-producing employment 
for idle villagers during the six months of 
weather which means no farming. In such a 
home industries plan there is hope for more food 
for the villagers, a higher morale and a new 
economic status for India. 


Impressions 


In numerous conversations with him and 
with others we were confirmed in our discovery 
that the gaiety of God characterizes this saddest 
man in the world. The women laughed as they 
came in; asked him questions, disagreed with 
some of the things he said, told him of their fam- 
ilies and their children, were shy and embar- 
rassed when they could not report work com- 
pleted or well done; listened breathlessly to his 
advice and bowed in adoration before God as to- 
gether they chanted their prayers. Throughout 
the Ashram democracy, intelligence, loving-kind- 
ness are marked attributes. 

The last service of the day, the one in which 
all the members of the Ashram joined, came 
just after our half hour’s talk with the Ma- 
hatma. At sunset Gandhi and some of the men 
from the university had walked up the road to 
the compound and found us waiting at the gate. 
Our three friends, those with whom we talked 
far into the night, stood with us and at Gandhi’s 
invitation the five of us walked toward his con- 
ference room. He talked and laughed on the 
way. The falling flickering shadows of a lantern 
on the plain white walls made a picture one never 
forgets. The three men in their white home- 
spun on one side of the room, courteously silent, 
almost envying us our opportunity to question, 
listening intently to the conversation, 


=. 


Gandhi that he answered: “I do not know ho, 
you of the West ought to work out life or bring 
to men the inner sense of power which come 
from God and from justice. I know thy 
for me it cannot be done in the midst of “thingy” 
and under the pressure of material values. [| q 
not presume to judge what the answer is for Ry. 
rope and America.” We talked a long tim 
about the place of discipline in life, about th 
student who would change the social order by 
who continues to eat sweet chocolate, unconscioy; 
that it has been gathered in the tropics and many. 
factured in the West under unspeakable lab 
conditions and is, after all, not a necessity of life 
For forty minutes, in smooth, perfect English 
Gandhi explained to us his belief in simplicity anj 
in identification with one’s own country; wit 
suffering and need. 

We moved together to the evening servic 
which took place on the cliffs high above th 
river. The miracle of a sunset which one wil 
never forget had given place to that other wor. 
der of the universe: a full moon, hanging in th 
East like fruit from the Trees of Paradise. VW; 
had said that we had never seen white until Wi 
had seen the Taj Mahal by moonlight. But wi 
revised that judgment after we had seen moon 
light on bowed figures, wrapped in white home! 
spun. About two hundred and fifty people sz 
on the ground for that hour of worship and ev 
tered with their leaders into the mystery ani 
power of that Indian night. Little Bessie, th: 
outeaste child who has been adopted by Gandhi 
sat as she always does, leaning against him du: 
ing the service. One of the men led the chant: 
with a plaintive stringed instrument which fair) 
searches the air as its notes reach out to lead th: 


singers. aie be 
Life in the Ashram 








while the two women of us sat on the 
other side of the small room, all on 
the floor and facing Gandhi. 

Our first questions were, What 
part has religion in the life of the 
Ashram? How large an element in 
the life you seek for India is re- { 
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ligion? Unerringly swift was the on 
answer: “Religion is the heart of |} 

it; without God there is no life for |* . 
India. No plan is a plan which does |* 

not rest upon a religious basis.” 


From that the talk went on to the con- 
fusions arizing in the minds of many a 

religious people in the world of i i 
the twentieth century as they at- 
tempt to thread a way amid the 
complexities and injustices of this 
age. “What does this simplification 
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Of all of this, we who sat by Klas 
Storm’s spinning wheel, talked. Th 
men told us about the Ashram life 





Two hundred and fifty people—me 
and women—married and unmarrie 
—live on this simple, more or less ut- 
attractive, flat land five miles from 





Ahmenabad, in the Ashram know 
as Satyagraha. If they become ser- 
* ous members of the Ashram they 
take the vows, somewhat as do pel 
sons who enter a religious order it 
the West. Community ownership of 
possessions, simplicity of _ living, 
prayer, two hours of daily spinning, 
are some of these vows. The signif 
cance of the spinning to Gandhi is 
identification with the poor — which 
becomes identification with God sine 
he cannot separate the suffering 0 
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mean?” It was characteristic of 
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God. Each member of the Ashram has a piece 
of work to do: farming, cattle raising, dairying, 
weaving, carving, teaching: these are some of 
the activities. The wife of Gandhi with three or 
four helpers cares for the food and house-keeping 
for the guests and those individuals who are more 
or less unattached. The unmarried men have 
bachelor quarters, as do the unmarried women, 
where they conduct their own living, food, etc. It 
was our good fortune as guests to eat at the table 
provided by Gandhi’s wife and to share in the ex- 
perience of eating delicious but very simple In- 
dian food, using as implements the fingers of our 
right hand and later washing plate and spoon and 
bowl by the river’s edge as did the other guests 
and workers. The meaning of the sentence 
“Loose thy shoe from off thy foot for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy” has new meaning 
after one has been a guest at the Ashram, where 
one’s shoes come off before bowing to pray and 
before eating food. We were charged no fees 
for our stay although we were free to contribute 
money if we wished to do so. 


Seekers All 


Our talk moved on to the social problems in 
Europe and in America. To questions of unem- 
ployment, of wages, of racial discrimination, of 
whether a League of Youth banding this world 
can insure, with God’s help, brotherhood and 
peace and economic justice. The Madras lawyer 
acknowledged with amazement the sincerity and 


longing of we three Westerners to see our way 
through intricate paths; swiftly came his ques- 
tions about our colleges: our racial groups; our 
factories; our family life. Jayshanker summed 
it all up by saying: “One cannot really love his 
fellow man if he holds on to possessions selfishly 
and if he is ambitious to be great and rich him- 
self.” The Christians among us remembered 
how sorrowful was Jesus when the young ruler 
could not go and sell all that he had. ‘“Whoso- 
ever would become great among you—.” 


Gandhi does not have the whole answer to the 
economic questions of the twentieth century. Per- 
haps some will be unable to follow any of his 
plan for living out the spirit within him. But no 
man can afford to miss the pivot around which 
Gandhi's life centers. That pivot is identification 
with the men and women who suffer, and identifi- 
cation with God, whom Gandhi sees in each hu- 
man personality, whether Indian or Western. It 
is this sense of identification with man and with 
his suffering that makes Bapuge ask so often for 
the singing of his favorite Christian hymn: 


When I survey the wondrous Cross 

On which the Prince of glory died 

My richest gain I count but loss 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 
Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the death of Christ, my God— 
All the vain things that charm me most 
I sacrifice them to his blood. 
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DELEGATES TO INDIA 


They are: David R. Porter; Frances Warneke; Martyn Keeler; Erma Appleby; Juliette Derricotte; 
Frank Wilson. 


The Federation Meeting in India 


By E. C. Dewick 


The 180,000 members of the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A 


. in the United States 


will be represented by a delegation of six at the meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation at Mysore, India, December 5-17. 


HE delegates will come from East and 
West, from the Antipodes and the Scandi- 
navian lands of the North; brown and black 
and yellow and white, Negro and Mongolian, 
South American and European will be there. 
Obviously, this world student meeting will in- 
volve an immense expenditure of time and energy 
and money and some may ask, “Is it worth 
while?” 
To the casual observer, impressed by the surg- 
ing tide of nationalism which is sweeping over 
the face of India, it may seem strange that the 


delegates of Indian students should, in their 
name, extend an invitation to an international 
committee to come to India at this time. “Is In- 


dia,” it may be asked, “in any mood to welcome 
or cooperate with other nations? Is not her pri- 
mary need to win her own liberty and self- 
respect? Will not the coming of an international 
gathering be resented as almost an intrusion on 
India’s life-and-death struggle?” 

In such a contention there is much truth and 
much that the delegates from other lands will do 
well to bear in mind. Yet, among the most pa- 
triotic sons and daughters of India there are 


many who are convinced that “patriotism is n¢ 
enough”; that in the present world order no na 
tion can “live to itself” and that the unity o 
humanity is a fact which no people, even in th 
most acute national crisis, can afford to neglect 
They believe that many of India’s most perplex 
ing problems can be solved only in the light o 
some knowledge of their world-wide range, an 
of the attempts made by other peoples to find: 
solution. India’s race problem, for instance, has 
its points of contact with the situation in South 
Africa, in the United States, in South Americ: 
and even in Eastern Europe; India’s caste prob 
lem has affinity with the great class struggle 0 
the modern world; India’s problem of. religit 
is seen in truer proportions when we know some 
thing of the conflict of religions which marks 2 
most every page of human history. The wide 
knowledge which will come to India and her rep 
resentatives, through personal contact with mel 
and women who have wrestled with these prob 
lems in other settings in other lands, will be ™ 
small asset to those who are seeking the “Way @ 
Salvation” amid our present perplexities in India 

Moreover, there seems to be an increasing fet: 
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ig among thoughtful Indians that behind all 
iese social problems lies the problem of personal 
sharacter and that unless a nation can find the 
geret Of making strong, honorable, self-sacrific- 
ig men and women, it cannot find the way to 
se national greatness. And in this search for 
he secret Of personal redemption it is no small 
hing for us in India to have the opportunity of 
necting With men and women of other lands who 
have Won recognition as possessing real leader- 
ship and who are willing to testify to the means 
py which they made the great discovery of the 
geret of personal strength. 


Reasons for Choosing India 


The decision to accept the invitation of the In- 
dian Student Movements was not one which the 
/World’s Student Christian Federation accepted 
light-heartedly or hastily. Acceptance of alterna- 
tive invitations to hold the General Committee in 
Rurope would have relieved the Federation of an 
immense burden of anxiety and of financial re- 
sponsibility. Yet, after careful consideration, 
the bolder project was decided upon. What were 
| the reasons for this decision? In the first place, 
the Federation, despite its world-wide title and 

range, tends inevitably to become “western” in 

its methods and principles, for its headquarters 
‘are in Europe, its largest and wealthiest consti- 
tuent Movement is in America; and so long as its 
General Committees are also held in the West, 
the difficulty of securing adequate representation 
to other points of view are almost insuperable. 

Yet its links with the Orient are many and close. 
Hundreds of its western members are working as 
missionaries in India and the East and-are con- 
stantly protesting that their point of view is not 
adequately represented in the Federation. One 
of its most important and yet most difficult pieces 
of work is that among the Oriental students in 
Europe and America, where its best-intentioned 
forts are constantly misunderstood and where 
the gulf between the eastern and western view- 
pints is painfully evident. All this has made 
the Federation conscious of its need for a close 
first-hand contact with the East if it is to secure 
in reality that world-wide spirit which its name 
implies. 

There is further reason why many of the lead- 
es of the Federation have welcomed the invita- 
tion from India. Although there is a good deal 
of exaggeration in current talk about the “moral 
tankruptey of western civilization” and in the 
contrast often drawn between the “spiritual 
East” and the “materialistic West” there remains 
an element of truth, sufficient to cause much 
arching of heart to those who inherit the tradi- 
lions of western Christianity. The Great War 
has caused many folk to wonder whether a civil- 
uation founded so largely upon the lust for 
money and selfish power has not been shown to 








contain within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. And in the search for a “more excellent 
way” their eyes have been drawn instinctively to 
some of the outstanding figures of Indian life to- 
day and the ideals which they have set forth by 
their example and teaching. 

Bishop Brent, preaching at the American 
Church in Geneva on the Sunday before the Lau- 
sanne Conference, said: “Who is the greatest 
man living on earth to-day, judged by standards 
of spiritual influence?” And his answer was: 
“Not an American; not even a white man at all, 
but an Indian—M. K. Gandhi!’ Whether or no 
we endorse this estimate, it is significant that an 
outstanding leader of the western Church should 
hold it. Too, it is symptomatic of the feeling 
which will assuredly be in the hearts of many of 
the foreign delegates who will come to Mysore in 
December, that perhaps their contact with India 
will help them to see more clearly what is the 
Way of Life for their own nation and for all the 
nations in our distracted age and how Christ’s 
message of love may best be translated into 
practice in the modern world. If that hope is 
even partially realized, it is worth while spending 
time and money for it; it is worth while running 
risks for it. 


Risks! 


tisks there undoubtedly are. The Church in 
India must be prepared to face the possibility 
that the coming of the Federation may bring “not 
peace, but a sword,” but so long as that sword 
divides only between those who have the spirit of 
Christ and those who have not, we need not fear 
the issue, only we shall do well to pray that we 
may be delivered from controversy over second- 
ary issues and from strife over “words and 
names” that have little reality behind them. To 
bring an international gathering to India at this 
time is undoubtedly an experiment full of dan- 
ger. But then Christianity is centered in the 
Cross, is itself essentially a dangerous thing, if: 
taken seriously, and if we fear to bring Christ’s 
message into direct contact with the problems of 
India because they are “so dangerous” then we 
are evading the challenge of Christ and His 
Cross. 


So we are asking the prayers and interest of 
all Christian people in this venture. The chief 
items in the program before the Committee will 
be (1) a review of the Indian situation, which 
will be given by six speakers all resident in India 
but representing various points of view: (2) a 
study of Christian experience, under the title 
“Christ in the Lives of His Followers” and (3) 
the consideration of some outstanding task before 
the Federation with a view to fresh consecration 
to service. 
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Building Student Bridges ae 


By Sadie Goodman 











HE best thing that hap- involved in the industria) i; 

pens pon ge ee who — Pc oe Ape 

has worked in a factory is —but no e kin at supplies 
~~ it — her — on Men and women students will — po age give a prejudie 

j ror ass. ; ; , vorker rike ¢ Yr 
She foc thet it * 7 a be readily receptive to this plea the cell pet “ies aa " = 
. : a : ‘é : ” “er ‘A x j era 10 
portant to teach workers how for more and better “bridges tician and help us “clean up,” ae 
to live properly nor to teach between campus and factory Be an industrial engineer anj the foll 
them how to be good Ameri- eS oe at least as merits ¢ 
mp lpn much “consideration |. a wh 


chines and production. Beg of the ¢ 
ducers; that it is not important minister—but not the kind that 


for them to be more religious; tells our workers that gifts we ¢ 
that it is not important to inspire workers to be- denied on this earth are being laid up in heaven! The g 
come millionaires or the president of the United Bea Young Women’s Christian Association secre.} ‘idates 
States. One learns, however, that it is important tary—but not one who, realizing the struggle and} follov 
to awaken workers to the fact of the big role they need of the workers, finds the industrial depart. 








— me aol ; ; ENTI 
play in industry and in the development of civil- ment too limited, and goes out into other fields and FAIRI 
ization; that it is important to teach them that if very often is lost to the cause. a 
they want respect and a square deal out of life, I think I have offered enough suggestions for 





they cannot get it as an individual, or with an helping the working class from your own student The ¢ 
“everybody for himself” philosophy. Workers must field. It is not going to be easy. You are going the upp 
learn that if one is hurt, all are hurt. Thatisthe to have ample opportunity to experience the the Issu 
job that is needed most. Some students do get glorious suffering and even martyrdom that! ig on 
that understanding out of their experience and comes when one stands for progressive ideas. 
are willing to ally themselves with workers’ move- You will get the same thrill that comes to us when} 
ments and remain in industry. Very few stick it we lose our jobs and go into strikes and get 
out. The adjustment is too difficult. It often arrested. I know of three people of the profes- 
means the cutting off of all family and social con- sional class who in the past year have lost their 
tacts. Ido not discourage students who want to jobs. One was a man with a family to support;} 
ally themselves with the workers’ cause, but I do he is now selling vacuum cleaners. I do not ad- 2 x | 
not encourage it. Instead, I advise that they go vise workers to go back and try to lose their 12 
back to professional and intellectual fields and do jobs. It is better to learn how to compromise, if Ox: 
the job from there. I wonder if students realize thereby a point may be gained a little later. But .. 
how great is their influence with workers’ minds, I do say, if you are put in a position that means} —— 
and do they realize what misleading and deaden- selling your whole soul—then go out and sel} | ** 





“XYZ 





ing work has been done by the student group? vacuum cleaners. m.. 
2x. 
2x 

Are you really interested in helping the work- What happens to my industrial sister when abe _. 
ing class? Then become a teacher, and instead %¢tS a taste of the intellectual world? Firsta) “| 

of glorifying kings, war-lords and wars, empha- dizzy pain in the head. If she gets her taste at 3 

size the part workers play in developing civili- Bryn Mawr, Madison, Barnard, Sweet Brier, 0x 

zation. Tell of their heroes and martyrs for Brookwood, the dizziness is soon relieved with the r 

bettering working conditions. When teaching help of teachers and tutors who understand - re 

economics, do not glorify our wonderful oppor- Purpose of “Workers’ Education.” The secon : 

tunity of making profits; instead, tell how our eco- thing that happens 1S that the world begins wn i... 

nomic system can be utilized for service. Become ‘Stretch out. You begin to see and hear things as 

a social worker—but do not be satisfied in just that have always been there, but to which you) _ 


. ° - “ ° - ive 
patching up cases: question and trace back rea- have been oan Fang a. I i 2x 
sons. Become a lawyer: see that workers get a YOu pin a — reac ag . e bryn rons Arpast 
square deal in courts, especially when clients are ™é€? Scnool. e study of economics taug ‘ 

~ that my employer was not the only one respons! 


NOTE: Address to the Student Assembly, Y. W. C. A. Convention, ‘ ——__ 
—<—<—-,_ ws . (Turn to page 48) 
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Events 


| Weighing the Candidates 


trial | HICH of the presidential candidates shall 
alist | W receive my vote? I am determined not 
Plies to settle that question on the basis of 
ve a prejudice or emotion if I can help it. In order 
et In’ to make certain that I am giving adequate con- 
Poli-} ideration to all the important factors that must 
Up."| be included in any rational decision I am using 
and! the following rough scheme for weighing the 
St a} merits of the respective candidates. After list- 
Ma-} ing what to me seem to be the significant issues 





Be a of the campaign, I have attempted to find out 

o where each stands upon each issue. 

Zits : : 

ven} ‘The grading scheme with respect to the can- 

ecre.} didate’s position is on the basis of 3, 2, 1 and 0, 

» and} 28 follows: 

art-| GRADE 

p ‘| ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY .......cccecccscccecs 3 

3 and OE xe cc cvcccnedesessdseees 2 
ree 1 

q for| TOPAEAT UNGATISPACTORT cc cccsccccccceceves 0 

ident} The grade each candidate receives is placed in 

yoing| the upper left hand corner of the square opposite 


(See XYZ’s grad- 
that! ing on the “Test Sheet.”) 


The next step is to determine the relative im- 
portance of the several issues. I have regarded 
the candidate’s religious affiliation as perhaps the 
least important. Evaluating the other issues, it 
has seemed to me that the issue of foreign policy 
is at least six times as important as the question 
of religious affiliation, so I have given foreign 
policy an evaluation, or weighting, of 6. This 
figure is placed in the upper right hand corner of 
the square opposite ‘‘foreign policy.” Similarly I 
have judged the relative values of the other 
issues involved, as follows: 


WEIGHTING 
Pn Ce .. Uscseneseeeade ens cee wewev ee 6 
PE, hbo bree nccne ed salen des eeaeeaees 3 
sn oa ue abe whenee ees Samana eM 3 
Cr, GO. ice nese eresaeesesen sees 3 
sg 9 cen ns a Ore A 4 
De, SE nos 00 cdad aes wenaseen es 3 
I soir arate ehigiank ahaa a: o's gcave wat whe heehee 1 
HONESTY AND GFPICIENCY ...cccccccccccesces 4 
EXPERIENCE AND BRCORD ..ccccccvccccceccoce 3 
BEE ud. b ude bare beedewa sane eras ae uae 6 


To determine each candidate’s ranking upon 
each issue his grade must be multiplied by the 
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sell 2x3 FARM RELIEF . 
? 6 
2x3 CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, i.e., Boulder Dam, Muscle 
6 Shoals, waterways, power sites, etc. The question of monopolies. 
2x4 SOCIAL PROBLEMS, i.e., labor, welfare, legislation for women and chil- 
n she 8 dren, education, unemployment, racial equality, civil liberties, etc. 
rst 2 ——— 
te at 1 : 3 ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, i.e., tariff, taxation, etc. 
r, or , = 
h the 0x1 RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
0 
1 the; — . . | 
cond 0x4 HONESTY AND EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT, i.e., political affiliations 
as to 0 of candidates, relation of government to business, etc. 
1ings 3x3 THE CANDIDATE’S EXPERIENCE AND RECORD 
yu}; 9 
give 2x6 HABITS OF THOUGHT AND ACTION that probably will determine each | 
sum- 12 candidate’s attitude toward future issues. 
js = = - 
t me) Total 56 
onsl- 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 


Critical Comments on Religious Thought 











CONSISTENCY 


The weakness of philosophers is their obsession 
with the idea of consistency. It is natural enough 
that those who try to give a rational account of 
the universe should strive for consistency. For 
ultimately there must be unity in reality and any 
account of reality must therefore be self-con- 
sistent. However, there is much about reality 
and life that we do not know and every effort to 
give a perfectly consistent account of it must in- 
evitably lead to some kind of absurdity. 

The history of philosophy is filled with futile 
controversies over problems occasioned by the 
multifarious facts of life which will not fit neatly 
into any one system. There is the problem of 
the one and the many, of freedom and deter- 
minism, more recently the problem whether the 
universe is an organism or a mechanism; in re- 
ligion we have the problem of the goodness of God 
and the fact of evil, a problem which no com- 
pletely consistent philosophy or theology has ever 
solved. Professor Whitehead declares quite 
truthfully that the potency of Christianity is de- 
rived from the fact that metaphysically it is less 
consistent than oriental religions, particularly 
3uddhism. William James, who was in many re- 
spects an amateur philosopher rather than a pro- 
fessional, used to delight in pointing out the ab- 
surdities into which Hegel was betrayed by his 
faultless dialectic. It was faultless except that 
it arrived at conclusions which did not agree 
with all the facts. At the present time the 
problem of man’s relation to nature is par- 
ticularly fruitful of the kind of absurdities which 
perfect consistency produces. Naturalists try to 
discount the uniqueness of the human spirit in 
their vain effort to fit human history into their 
categories. Theologians, on the other hand, are 
still tempted to deny facts which the physical 
sciences have established beyond peradventure so 
that they may preserve the religious evaluation of 
man. 

In a world in which knowledge is imperfect we 
are confronted with a perpetual choice between 
philosophies which either are slightly inconsistent 
or inconsistent with some facts. We ought to 
continue to strive for unity and consistency; but 
if perfect consistency be impossible, I for one 
would rather work out a system of thought which 
includes all the facts than one which denies facts 
for the sake of a perfect symmetry. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
Detroit. 


PASSING EVENTS 
(From page 47) 


weighting; hence on foreign policy XYZ gets ¢ 
times 2 for a total of 12; on prohibition his fina! 
ranking is 3 and on farm relief 6. The fin, 
standing of the candidate is determined by add. 
ing up the totals. 

Anyone interested in using this scheme wil] ¢ 
course work out his own system of grading ani 
weighting. For example, many people will fe 
that the candidate’s attitude toward prohibitig 
is more important than his position upon ay 
other issue. Others will put farm relief first, anj 
so on. In fact, careful reflection on the natuy 
and import of the issues may cause him to chang: 
their relative weighting a number of times by 
tween now and November 6. Also, other issue 
will probably be added to those given in this ba. 
lot. He will likewise be called upon to make fre. 
quent changes in the grade of the different cap, 
didates as the remaining weeks of the campaig 
throw new light upon their attitudes in relatiq 
to the various issues. The test sheet is suggeste 
for the use of any who are interested in trying 
this scheme with respect to the three leadin 
candidates in the presidential race. 

BEN M. CHERRINGTON. 

Denver. 


BUILDING STUDENT BRIDGES 
(From page 46) 


ble for the struggle of workers. In fact he tw 
was a victim of forces such as inventions, dis 
coveries, climatic changes, wars, and new theorie 
which all has tended to separate our interests 
Some understanding of the history of civilizatia 
gave me a feeling of importance as a factor 
worker. The study of English made speaker 
and writers out of us over night. A taste of liter 
ature seems to flavor life and make a library lod 
larger. We see books that have always been « 
the bookshelves but have meant nothing to w 
The study of science opens our eyes to the skies 
and trees. A theoretical understanding of the 
trade union movement strengthens our faith init 
even when workers and leaders seem to fail ws 

The biggest thing that the industrial girl get 
out of a worker’s school is the contact with tht 
other working girl. She learns that thoug 
workers may differ in religion, nationality, 0 
color, they have one common problem as workers 
that though there are many theories, philosophit 
and tactics, the ultimate goal is the same. 

I hope that the Student-Industrial Movemel! 
will keep on growing. I think that it is* 
privilege to be a part of such a movement, al 
you will find that any activity you will engage! 
to help solve our industrial problems will enr¢ 
your own life more than anything else can @ 
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(NDERGRADUATES. By R.H.Edwards,J.M. THE SON OF MAN. By Emil Ludwig. Boni & 
Artman, and Galen M. Fisher. Doubleday, Liveright. $3. 
Doran. $2.50. This book is on the whole worth reading. It is 
In this book as never before the undergraduates _ brilliantly written but unreliable as history. The 


of America speak for themselves, and speak the 
truth. 

This is no haphazard collection of scattered say- 
ings of students whom the authors happen to 
know; but a mass of collected conversations, im- 
pressive and statistically valid in its very bulk, de- 
rived from students carefully chosen in such a way 
as to avoid predetermined bias and to give student 
leaders the chance to interpret and comment on 
whatever phases of undergraduate life seemed to 
them significant. They have spoken freely and 
fully; for the nature of the opportunities given 
thm and the character of the interviewers ap- 
pealed to them as being “the real thing.” 

The authors themselves have assisted in the 
interpretation of material by its careful organiz- 
ation, and by the inclusion of practical and con- 
structive suggestions. 

Altogether, for anyone really concerned with 


_ knowing what is going on today in undergraduate 


| minds and attitudes and behavior, this is far and 
' away the most important book I know. 
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ERNEST H. WILKINS. 


Oberlin. 
FACING LIFE. By W. H. P. Faunce. Mac- 
millan. $2. 


One has the suspicion that books of chapel 
speeches are sold chiefly to those who have to de- 
liver them. Here, however, are forty-nine brief 
talks by the President of Brown University packed 
with so much sound sense, literary merit, and un- 
derstanding of student problems that one wishes 
the rule (if it be a rule) might be broken at least 
inthis case. The first three sections—The New 
Environment, The Widening Horizon and The 
Deepening Faith—are timely for those who care 
to think about the problems of student adjustment 
which are so pressing during these first months of 
the college year. The two final sections reach be- 
heath the surface of some of the problems of later 
college years and the years after graduation. The 
chief value of this volume to many undoubtedly 
will be in its implicit portraiture of a great college 
president. 

A. R. E. 


TOUCHDOWN. Longmans 


Green. $2.50. 

A collection of magazine articles by the famous 
Chicago coach which tell how our game developed 
from rugby and a little about the methods which 
Mr. Stagg has employed during his remarkable 
regime, 


By A. A. Stagg. 


first chapters, which are quite beautiful, give a 
picture of the early environment of Jesus and an 
account, partly imaginative, of his childhood. 
The chapter on the call of Jesus and his early 
teachings show an understanding of his spirit, 
though they are marred by one or two serious 
blunders. The author is evidently acquainted 
with the results of New Testament scholarship, 
though he is not at home with them. 

Where the book goes farthest astray is in its 
description of the last period of Jesus’ life. 
Though clearly a great admirer of Jesus the 
author makes him become a deluded fanatic, with 
all poise and sense of proportion gone. The book 
ends in utter blackness, cutting off the life of 
Jesus too abruptly from its consequences and 
giving us no reason to suppose that much would 
come of it. Ludwig’s Jesus is too small a figure 
for the part which he has played in the world. 
And yet, though this view of the last days and 
death of Jesus is incredible, it is a help to our 
thought to have it presented so thoroughly. 
Otherwise we might not realize how incredible it 
is. 

JOHN BENNETT. 

Union Theological Seminary 


ROADS TO THE CITY OF GOD. By Basil 
Mathews. Missionary Education Movement. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Two recent events should give great hope to 
those vitally concerned about the world outreach 
of Christianity. First, the Council of Christian 
Associations and the Council of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement united this fall in a hearty resolu- 
tion to study and support the missionary enter- 
prise. In the second place, the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council has pro- 
duced a great literature on the subject of missions. 

This little book by Basil Mathews is the best 
possible introduction to the Jerusalem meetings 
and is therefore the book for those who want to 
give content to the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions’ resolution. By means of vivid pictures of 
the work of the Council the missionary enterprise 
is here made to take its place at the very front of 
the progressive, fearless and constructive forces in 
civilization today. Anyone who will read this 
book for the setting and then study carefully the 
pamphlet which contains the findings of the 
Council will know what the modern missionary 
movement is striving to accomplish. 

E. FAY CAMPBELL. 
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SIR JAMES EWING. By Robert E. Speer. 

Revell. $2.75. 

The missionary movement at its best is beauti- 
fully reflected in this faithful record of the life of 
one of India’s really great missionaries. Here one 
finds the sharp contrast between the philosophy 
and methods that have largely made for the exten- 
sion of the missionary enterprise and the newer 
missionary attitudes which have been made neces- 
sary by the growth of nationalism in mission 
countries. India and the cause of Christ lost an 
able friend when death called Sir James Ewing. 

C. P. SHEDD. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHER FAITHS. By 
D. J. Fleming. Association Press. Paper, 
$1.25. 

A recent choice of the Religious-Book-of-the- 
Month editors, this book is an attempt to help the 
reader form a philosophy about the relations be- 
tween the great religions. It is a timely matter 
for study, as people of varied religious back- 
grounds increasingly come into closer touch with 
one another in an ever-shrinking world. 

Dr. Fleming presents a case study of situations 
where attempts at cooperation and understanding 
have been made. He lists seven general realms 
of contact, gives definite examples of cooperation 
under each, and asks the reader to judge the dan- 
ger and values involved. It is “the creation of 
attitudes rather than the adoption of specific 
solutions or particular courses of action that is 
the object of this study.” 

The closing chapter is a helpful statement of 
the author’s position: “We are first of all not 
religionists, these Buddhists, Taoists and I; we 
are fellow travelers.” This is a valuable book for 
discussion groups. PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT. 


INTIMACY WITH JESUS. Charles M. Wood- 
man. Macmillan. $1.75. 


“We wish to know the heart that served as the 
occasion for these gospel narratives and the inner 
life that so marvelously reflected the life of God.” 
From this paragraph in the foreword the author 
(pastor of the Friends Church at Richmond, Ind.) 
develops fifteen themes that are permanently sug- 
gestive for the devotional life. One is struck by the 
absence of any quotations or references, except a 
few from the Bible; by the crisp, meaty sen- 
tences evidently forged within the author’s own 
experience; by the sane, liberal positions modestly 
stated; by the keen analysis of the Master’s pur- 
pose, method and struggle; by the bold challenge 
in the last chapter on “The Way of Sacrifice” as 
exemplified so perfectly in Jesus. 

Toward an understanding of Jesus, for devo- 
tional reading and for a contribution in the realm 
of the mystical, here is a book of value. It is sug- 
gested as an appropriate gift for next Christmas 
time. GALE SEAMAN. 


The Intercollegign 


—===== 
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LET FREEDOM RING. By Arthur Garfield 
Hays. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


The Scopes trial to test freedom of education. 
freedom of speech and assemblage as denied jy 
Vintondale in the Pennsylvania Coal Mines; the 
famous American Mercury case ot 1926 to test 
the freedom of the press; the Sweet case of De. 
troit, Michigan, to test freedom of residence; “The 
Captive” and freedom of the stage; Sacco anq 
Vanzetti as illustration of denial of freedom of 
opinion are reported in detail in Let Freedom 
Ring. This very readable volume is important for 
two reasons at least: first, it illustrates, in six gee. 
tions of our daily life, how freedom has been and 
can be curtailed illegally; second, it collects the 
data and sets forth clearly the issues in these 
popular and important cases. All of us and espe. 
cially the students of this generation need a clear 
understanding of these tests of freedom, made 
within the past ten years. 

AGNES A. SHARP. 


CHINA: A NATION IN EVOLUTION. By 
Paul Monroe. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The author undertakes to show what tremen- 
dous changes the Chinese are going through in 
adjusting themselves to the modern world, and he 
urges an attitude of sympathy and patience. The 
chief criticism the reviewer would offer on this 
part of the book is that it follows too closely the 
traditional picture of Chinese culture, with little 
attention to the modifications of that picture 
which modern scientific studies of China’s life are 
making necessary. 

The second half of the book is a good deal more 
satisfactory, for here the author is depending 
more on his own observations made on frequent 
trips to China as adviser on education to the Chi- 
nese Government and organizer of the China 
Foundation. He shows poise and insight in dis- 
cussing such controversial subjects as missions, 
the unequal treaties, and communism. He is able 
to understand various points of view and to ap- 
preciate the Chinese nationalistic psychology. 
Important changes in the situation have some- 
what impaired the timeliness of this book, but its 
insistence on the need for patience and sympathy 
with China in her difficulties and problems, is one 
of permanent validity. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


JESUS’ TEACHING ON THE USE OF MONEY. 
By Ina C. Brown. Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


Many persons will not agree with the author in 
her interpretation of Jesus’ attitude toward 
money, based on the assumptions on which he 
habitually acted as well as on his words. The 
book has value as a simple, elementary introduc- 
tion to a study of Jesus’ conception of stewardship 
in acquiring and administering money. 

WILLIAM BRAISTED. 
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Correspondence 


The Right to Speak 


Dear EDITOR: 

| must write you about an interest- 
ing little book which I have just read, 
Why Be rtrand Russell is Not a Chris- 
tin, by H. G. Wood.* It is a vigor- 
ous and refreshing answer to Mr. 
pussell’s Why I Am Not a Christian. 
Even if Bertrand Russell had 
never lived or written, this book by 
Wood would still be a valued contri- 
tution to contemporary thought. But 
it has special value. There is still 
abroad that fool delusion that an au- 
thority in one line must be heard with 
deference when he speaks in another 
line, and a lot of folks get alarmed 
about religion when a great inventor 
questions religion—alarmed because 
he is a great inventor. Well, Dr. 
Wood has pulverized that idea once 
and for all. Bertrand Russell de- 
serves the hearing we give him in his 
line, but as an authority on religion 
he is anything else but. 

The result is as might be expected. 
Ifa skilful attorney at law who is 


| too busy for even an occasional round 


of golf insists on putting on the 
gloves with a certain Mr. Gene Tun- 
ny, and asks no favors, then if he 
bumps his nose into the canvassed 
foor, that doesn’t end his value as a 
lawyer or cast any blame on Mr. 
Tunney. The lawyer merely spoke up 
in the wrong place. Dr. Wood has 
catalogued the honored and valuable 
Bertrand Russell where he belongs: 
‘The main reason why he is not a 
Christian is that simply he does not 
know what religion is.” That is: 
there is after all a science of religion, 
amass of data available from which 
tentative conclusions can be drawn. 
Only those who have taken interest 
and pains to inform themselves in 
this line of science have a right to 
seak on that line. 
Ever yours, 
ARTHUR RUGH. 





Toward Anglo-American 
Friendship 

Deak EDITOR: 

We are most grateful to the Amer- 
tan men’s and women’s Movements 
fr helping to provide the opportuni- 
les for the British-American Confer- 
‘ne in London last August. There 
Sno doubt that it was a tremendous 
tlp to us Britishers to have this op- 
vrtunity of steady, concentrated 
ork with a small group of our 
American colleagues. 
We really need to know you and to 
inderstand you through knowing you. 


_* Published by the British Student Move- 
nent, London. 








Write 
The Editors 


They welcome contributions 
to this page. Copy to be in 
hand by the third of any 
month. 








It is a paramount necessity that our 
two countries should not merely meet 
and make superficial contacts but 
should get down to the pretty crucial 
differences of opinion which we have 
on many subjects, owing to our very 
different backgrounds. The one thing 
one finds disheartening is the conclu- 
sion that so many people are apt to 
come to, that because we have a com- 
mon language we have a _ similar 
background. This is so untrue as to 
demand a far more thorough and 
careful study of the part of American 
life and thought, of American culture 
and American problems, than we are 
apt to attempt in our easy, lazy way. 
Sincerely, 


ELENORA IREDALE. 
London. 





Plea For the Upperclassmen 
DEAR EDITOR: 


Your October issue buried the 
freshman with sympathy and advice. 
The upperclassman and _ instructors 
were urged to teach him, for is he not 
as a babe lost in the woods? He 
must be oriented. pampered and 
fussed with. Paddling and fagging 
must be taboo. 

To speak the truth, it is the upper- 
classman who should be_ oriented. 
After two or three years of college 
the junior or senior doesn’t know 
what it’s all about. By that time his 
thermodynamics or economics has 
just as much concrete meaning to him 
as a litany in an ancient tongue has 
to the layman. He begins to memor- 
ize formulae on theories only as a 
means to an end—the end being to 
pass the final exam. Then in disgust 
he quits school. only to find that the 
world’s but a place of weary routine; 
so he returns after having lost a 
year. 

It is the upnverclassman who must 
be oriented. He must again be in- 
spired. Let him have a bit of your 
sympathy and advice. 


Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM J. COHEN. 
Univ. of IIl., ’29. 


A “Three Room” Plan 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I am proposing to some college As- 
sociations the “three-room-plan” for 
the Intercollegian, the World Tomor- 
row and The Student World. As you 
may know all three can be had to- 
gether for $2.75 while separately 
they total $4.25. I believe that many 
groups of room-mates in three neigh- 
boring rooms would like to take this 
club combination of three magazines. 
The Intercollegian might go to room 
A; the World Tomorrow to room B; 
and the Student World to room C. 
(Or the Christian Century might 
also be included in this list). If 
there are two or three in each room 
the total cost is less than fifty cents 
per year for each person and no one 
of these magazines would be more 
than two rooms away. 

An even better plan, of course, is 
to get room-mates in the same room 
to take two or three of these copies. 
The cabinet might then carefully 
read all of this material as soon as 
it comes out and be selecting such 
articles as they may think valuable 
and promoting the reading of these 
special articles from month to month 
by the different students. These 
magazines offer in each issue certain 
articles that would enlighten many a 
bull session. Why not get each cabi- 
net member to subscribe to these 
simply as a means of equipping him- 
self for his job? He might find that 
by blue penciling special articles and 
handing them to friends he could get 
many things across that would not 
get over when one depends entirely 
upon the public meetings. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR P. Moor. 





How Wyoming Did It 
DEAR EDITOR: 

We used the Freshman Number to 
great advantage among the incoming 
men. An _ upper-classman_ digested 
the material and presented the maga- 
zine so as to inspire the men to read 
it. We feel that this policy was suc- 
cessful enough to warrant our follow- 
ing the same procedure next year. 

Cordially yours, 
H. C. GOSSARD. 

Univ. of Wyoming. 





We Wired “Yes!” 
INTERCOLLEGIAN : 

Hundred copies Freshman Number 
received. Can I have four hundred 
more. Wire reply. 

(Wire from) 
Roy McCuLLoucuH. 

Texas Tech. 








The I ntercollegig, 








MARTYN KEELER (Yale) 
Chairman, N. C. S. A. 


._ hundred young men and 

women spending a week together 
seeking the part they must play in 
transforming the present world orde1 
into a kingdom of brotherly men. 
Two hundred students democratically 
chosen to represent the Christian stu- 
dents of the United States playing, 
working, and worshiping together as 
members of a vital living Student 
Christian Movement. 

On the campus at Kalamazoo Col- 
lege (Mich.) in early September were 
gathered the legislative and policy- 
making councils of three parts of the 
Student Christian Movement of 
America—the Executive Committee 
of the National Student Council of 
the Y.W.C.A.; the National Council 
of the Student Associations of the 
Y.M.C.A., and the General Council of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 
And what busy days! Tennis, touch 
football, a day of retreat, hikes, serv- 
ices of worship, golf, quiet hours, 
committee meetings at all hours, waf- 
fles and ice cream at midnight, serv- 
ices of worship, council meetings, 
music hours after dinner each eve- 
ning—all fused into a week of rare 
fellowship. 

What did the group accomplish? 
Let me try to summarize briefly some 
of the most important matters con- 
sidered and the results of the council 
meetings. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD EDUCATION 


Christian World Education was 
considered one evening by all three 
councils together. Among the out- 
standing undertakings of the past 


year, Charles W. Corbett reported the 
series of C. W. E. Institutes held in 


National Councils In Action 


By William Braisted, Jr. 


Virginia; the C. W. E. Training In- 
stitutes in Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma; Model Assemblies of the 
League of Nations; Conferences on 
Missions under the leadership of 
Arthur Rugh; cooperation in the De- 
troit Convention with the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and a_ vast 
amount of literature and educational 
material sent to local Associations and 
conferences. For 1929 the Council 
voted to place major emphasis in 
three fields: First, International Rela- 
tions—what is involved in the out- 
lawry of war pact; second, Race Rela- 
tions—the whole issue of minority 
groups; third, Missions—Reinterpre- 
tation of missions in the light of the 
Jerusalem Council findings. The Coun- 
cil voted to give missions a major 
part in the program during this year 
and on recommendation of the Student 
Volunteer Movement voted to estab- 
lish a joint Committee on Missionary 
Education, which will function for us 
through the C.C.A. 

During the summer, representatives 
of the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and America met in 
a small conference near London to 
consider how our Movements could 
work together in creating better un- 
derstanding between our two nations. 
The Council voted to repeat this con- 
ference next summer, inviting British 
students to this country. , 


COMMISSION REPORT 


The Y. W. and Y. M. Councils met 
as the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions to consider several important 
matters. The Commission on Rela- 
tionships between Men and Women 
presented a thorough and _ scientific 
study which should make a marked 
contribution to student thinking in 
this difficult field. After editorial re- 
vision the report will be published in 
book form and will probably be avail- 
able about January first. 

The Commission on the Message of 
our Movement presented a_ prelimi- 
nary report dealing with the themes: 
What Does the Christian Faith Offer 
to Students? and Life Attitudes 
Which Should Characterize the Lead- 
ership of the Student Movement. This 
truly remarkable document, with a 
syllabus of suggestions for study, is 
now being published by the C. C. A. 
After considerable further thought 
the Council decided to carry on the 
work of this commission in a study 
of the place and function of the Stu- 
dent Associations in the colleges and 
universities today. 


——__ 


OuR WORLD OUTREACH 


Then the Council directed its atte, 
tion to our relationships to the forty. 
five other Student Movements in th 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
seeking to plan with wisdom and y. 
sion the future work of this great 
catholic Christian fellowship of sty. 
dents. Delegates to the summer ¢gp. 
ference of International  Studey 
Service at Chartres, France, brought 
their message to the American Sty 
dent Movement. Six members wey 
commissioned to represent the Counei 
in the meeting of the General Commit. 
tee of the Federation in India, j 
December. These delegates were gy. 
thorized to invite both the Gener, 
Committee of the Federation and th 
summer conference of I. S. S. to mee 
in the United States in 1930. In ai. 
dition, a few people from the Fed 
eration and I. S. S. were invited t 
visit American colleges in May ¢ 
1929 and to attend the summe 
conferences. 

The Council gladly accepted as it 
share of the financial responsibility 
total of $30,000 to be raised for both 
the general and social service work 
of the Federation. There was evi: 
dent throughout the discussion a ver 
real consciousness by the Council ¢ 
its part in this growing fellowship o 
Christian students of every land 
united in helping to create a nev 
world of brotherly men through ¢ 
common allegiance to Christ. 

One of the new parts of the Coun 
cil program was the authorizing of : 
commission to study the question 
students’ persona] and social respor 
sibility for Christianizing the eco 
nomic order. 
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THE 


Although all the two hundred per- 
gns at Kalamazoo were part of a 
ral Student Christian Movement, 
wparate organizational lines are 
maintained for practical reasons, and 
each of these three constituent coun- 
cls met separately at various times. 
THE Y.W.C.A. EXECUTIVE 

The Executive Committee of the 
National Student Council of the 
yW.C.A. considered with great care 
the way in which they could most ef- 
fetively live out their Purpose. 
Therefore, they considered some of 
the religious elements which make for 
crative life—the fact that life is re- 
ligious only when it has quality and 
meaning, that life is religious when 
the fullest connections are made be- 
tween a person and the society in 
which she lives, and with God, that 
the Christian religion has confidence 
in life, in God, and in the necessity 
fr right living for every human 
bing. Discussion centered around 


| the fact that significant life is usually 


stimulated by loyalty to a personality 
and that for them the personality of 
Jeus has the most compelling sig- 
nificance. 

Some items of business were a dis- 
cussion of their interracial program; 
the students-in-industry program 
which they voted to continue next 
year in Chicago with possible addi- 
tinal regional experiments; ways in 
which summer conferences can_ be 
more closely related to life; the Stu- 
int Pilgrimage to Europe next sum- 
mer, and of course, questions of 
nance, 

The officers for next year are Doro- 
thy MacLeod, of Washington State 
College and Louise Parks of Drury 
College (Mo.). 


S. V. M. CouNcIL 


The General Council of the Stu- 
tt Volunteer Movement divided 


NATIONAL 


COUNCIL 


into ten Commissions to study inten- 
sively their problems and work. Much 
of the time was given to a considera- 
tion of how to increase the number 
of Volunteers. A clear statement of 
the need and challenge to life service 
on the foreign field was formulated 
and made the basis for a large part 
of the work for the present year. 

A study of the relations of students 
in the United States and Canada to 
the foreign missionary’ enterprise 
proved valuable. The report of Com- 
mission Five on the need for a grow- 
ing Christian experience, both per- 
sonal and vital, as pre-requisite to 
foreign missionary interest and activ- 
ity, touches a high spiritual note of 
significance to all members of the 
Student Christian Movement. 


THE N.C. S. A. 


The National Council of Student 
Associations of the Y.M.C.A., after a 
thorough survey of program, chose as 
the major emphases for this year: 
(1) a study of how to build a pro- 
gram; (2) the undertaking of a 
specific campus reconciliation project; 
(3) Christian World Education; (4) 








Ready Soon 


The C.C.A. voted to make 
the report of the Commis- 
sion on Message immediately 
available to Association cabi- 
nets and other college groups. 

Rearranged and with ques- 
tions inserted for group dis- 
cussion, this pamphlet is 
about to come from the press. 

Advance orders may be sent 
to any Association secretary, 


or to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 








OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


a study of purpose and message of 
the Association; (5) the recreation of 
life. The report is available in mul- 
tigraphed form and should be widely 


used. After careful study a tenta- 
tive Purpose statement was drawn 


up; this is to be studied and revised 
during the coming year. The mem- 
bership basis of local Associations in 
the National Movement is being sur- 
veyed with the hope of including all 
Associations who are united in mind. 
and spirit with the national move- 
ment. The problems of coordination 
of Christian work with students, and 
of cooperation with faculties and ad- 
ministrations, were considered at 
some length by a special committee. 

The question of determining the 
budget and of raising the needed 
money took a real place in the delib- 
erations of the Council and a chal- 
lenging response was made by Coun- 
cil members both in personal gifts 
and in pledges to seek gifts from 
friends. The personal gifts, averag- 
ing over thirty dollars, were a sub- 
stantial indication of the interest and’ 
sacrificial loyalty of the Council mem- 
bers. The work of the Student Divi- 
sion is now becoming more directly 
related to the work in preparatory 
schools, theological seminaries, with 
faculties, Negro student Associations, 
and foreign students and is revealing 
the outline of an all-inclusive Student 
Movement. 


To share in the fellowship of work 
and worship at Kalamazoo is a rich 
experience. But even greater than 
this is the privilege of sharing the 
rich joys of working with other stu- 
dents in creating a fellowship which 
shall be like that of the other young 
men and women who a few centuries 
ago lived and worked and dedicated 
themselves with Christ in building 
God’s Kingdom. 








The Intercollegiay 
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Students of The World 


“Camaraderie” in American 
Factories 


MERICAN students who have 
‘\% taken part in the industrial re- 
search groups will be interested in 
the impressions received by the Ger- 
man work students who have been 
coming over here to work in our fac- 
tories. 

Twenty-six of these German stud- 
ents have now gone back to their own 
country after the most varied experi- 
ences here. Some worked as “sand- 
hogs” in a Hudson River Tunnel, oth- 
ers worked in the South with 
Negroes; others in manufacturing 
plants like those of Ford and the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company; others 
had worked in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, while others again had been 
farm hands in Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and other states. 

While these students had consider- 
able criticism about mechanization 
and rank materialism in America, 
there was surprising unanimity of 
opinion that in America far better hu- 
man relationships exist between em- 
ployer and employe than in Germany. 
One student went so far as to say 
that he would ten times rather do the 
dirtiest kind of work in America than 
to have even a white collared job in 
Germany, declaring that in America 
in the dirty job he was at least 
treated as a man and more or less as 
an equal, whereas in Germany he was 
always conscious of his inferiority be- 
cause of the strong caste spirit. 


Another said “It is difficult to find 
the German equivalents for the Eng- 
lish ‘service’ and ‘cooperation.’ These 
are the two magic words which serve 
to educate the great mass of the peo- 
ple. They are perhaps the most valu- 
able things which we can take back 
home with us.” 


Another said “The cooperation be- 
tween employer and employe has 
made a very deep impression upon 
me. For three years before coming 
to America I had been working in 
German factories and I can appreci- 
ate the importance of this spirit of 
camaraderie. The evidence of inter- 
est in the individual worker’s prob- 
lems and the absence of reserve on the 
part of the employer tend to increase 
the confidence and contentment of the 
worker both during and after work- 
ing hours.” 

“The workers enjoy their work 
much more than our workers do, a 
fact which gives us concern when we 
meditate upon it,” was another opin- 
ion expressed. 


This coming of work students to 
America is of growing significance. 
The General Electric Company has 
representatives of nineteen nations 
studying in their test course at the 
Schenectady works. The Ford plant 
employs a number of oriental stud- 
ents, giving them a chance to work in 
different parts of the factory so as to 
learn the various processes employed. 
The business clubs of Tampa, Flor- 
ida, have started an innovation in of- 
fering five scholarships for young 
men from Guatamala, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Salvador and Panama to 
learn commercial aviation. 





Student Migrations Reach 
Vast Dimensions 


§ eee is the time of year when we 
have the pleasure of welcoming to 
our campuses a thousand or more new 
students from one hundred other 
lands. Though they are scattered in 
all parts of the country, the largest 
groups are found in New York City, 
Boston, Berkeley, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Ann Arbor, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

The largest single party to arrive 
this fall was a group of one hundred 
and thirty-seven Chinese who landed 
at San Francisco the other day from 
the steamer “President Madison,” 
fifty-six having been sent by the gov- 
ernment with Boxer Indemnity schol- 
arships. Some of the party remained 
on the Pacific Coast, but the majority 
piled into a special train, with six 
sleepers, and started for Chicago and 
other points. They stopped off en 
route for a visit to Los Angeles where 
they were feted by the Chamber of 
Commerce. A score of girls were in 
the student group. 

The tide of student migration is not 
all going in one direction, for there 
are over a thousand Americans en- 
rolled in European universities, and 
the Floating University is to start in 
November on its second round-the- 
world trip. 

The total number of students who 
have left their own lands to study 
abroad is close to sixty thousand, 
about half of whom are in the follow- 
ing student centers: Paris, Prague, 
Vienna, London, Berlin, Brno, Dant- 
zig, New York, Liege, Grenoble, Graz, 
Munich and Tokyo. These large 
groups of foreign students are receiv- 
ing ever increasing attention from 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, which sees the infinite possi- 
bilities for international understand- 
ing involved in these tides of students 
who come and go. 


First World Youth Peace 
Congress 

T HE World Youth Peace Congress. 

to which American students wer 
eagerly looking forward last year | 
has now passed into history. It me! 
at Eerde, Holland, on August 17, anj 
was attended by 500 delegates froy 
thirty different countries—Germany, 
the United States, England an 
France having the largest delegations 

The American group soon discoy. 
ered that many of the other nation; 
had interpreted the word “youth” jy 
a rather elastic way, and had jp. 
cluded older persons among their rep. 
resentatives. It was soon apparent 
also that the European groups wer 
predominantly from industrial life 
whereas the eighty Americans, with 
one exception, were students. 

Almost every shade of opinion wa; 
represented in the Congress. At one 
extreme were twenty members of the 
International Communist Youth Fed. 
eration, while at the other extrem 
were representatives of the reaction 
ary nationalistic party of Germany 
Most of the delegates were in favor 
of working for peace by peaceful 
methods, but the Communist grou 
backed by some “social-democratic 
elements, denounced pacifism, and de 
clared that they were out to wag 
war against imperialism and capital: 
ism wherever found, insisting thai 
there was no hope for peace unti 
these were overthrown. They cha! 
lenged the pacifists as instruments ¢ 
imperialism, and announced that the] 
would fight them if need be! 


Challenges of this sort brought th 
discussion of peace down from th 
clouds into the arena of practical life 
The student delegates were perhap 
inclined to discuss peace in a rathej 
theoretical and sentimental way, bu 
the industrial delegates who ha 
faced the stern facts of life and er 
perienced many bitter disillusion 
ments, kept close to hard realities 
The Congress realized that the form 
tion of a world federation of yout 
for peace was premature. A Contir 
uation Committee was appointed. 


To the American delegates this co- 
ference was a valuable and illumina 
ing experience. They met not onl 
people of other nations, but also & 
other social groups. They wer 
forced to realize that the problem © 
peace is not simple but tremendous 
complex and difficult, and that the 
must go into it with much mo 
thoroughness and conviction if the 
are to make progress toward i 
solution. 
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A Book in the Making 


OME day soon a new book is going 

to appear on the news-stands, The 
publisher has not yet been chosen nor 
has the title been written; neverthe- 
less, 1 want to begin a review of it 
here and now. One unusual thing 
about this book is the fact that hun- 
dreds of “authors” have been at work 
on the manuscript, and before it is 
fnished hundreds more will play a 
part in rounding the contents into 
fnal form. An advance review—com- 
posed before the final form is visible 
in neat binding with gilt lettering— 
has disadvantages; but one great ad- 
vantage in this particular case is that 
one is able to deal with facts while 
they are yet warm and pliable and 
potent. You will understand this 
more fully when you ‘learn that this 
book is to record the part students are 
now taking in the building of a more 
friendly world. A review like this 
can’t wait! 

One large chapter is given to the 
part students are playing in develop- 
ing intelligent support of the League 
of Nations and the World Court as 
essential parts in the organization of 
a world which increasingly must func- 
tion internationally. The referendum 
on the League and the World Court 
Campaign are bright incidents to 
which brief reference is given; but 
pages are used to catalog what col- 
leges are doing year by year to build 
up a body of opinion supporting the 
League in effective but super-political 
ways. The model League of Nations 
Assemblies now being held in so 
many sections of the country (Cor- 
nell is but typical) is one of the most 
picturesque bits of League education 
but almost innumerable other influ- 
ences toward world citizenship are 
included—forums, debates, poster ex- 
hibits, speakers, etc. 

“Students and America’s Foreign 
Policy” is another chapter heading, 
with sub-titles for Mexico; Nicarag- 
ua; War Debts; China; The Kellogg 
Pact; The Greater Navy Program; 
The Monroe Doctrine; Wesleyan’s In- 
ternational Parley, with speakers rep- 
resenting all points of view and stud- 
ent discussions on all sides of Ameri- 
ca’s foreign and armament policy, is 
but an instance of what in a variety 
of ways college groups are doing 
about the issues facing us as a nation 
im our relations with neighbors near 
and far. No effort seems yet to have 
been made to compute the total mile- 
age of the resolutions adopted in 
these sessions, but their weight has 
been considerable. Witness the early 
demise of the naval enlargement pro- 
posal. Unfortunately it is too early 
to review the paragraphs reporting 


the response to the Kellogg outlawry- 
of-war pact, since one cannot be sure 
that this step, which may be so revo- 
lutionary in international relations, 
will be able to come into a sharp 
focus during this fall period of grid- 
iron astigmatism. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that one other pro- 
posal originating in American leader- 
ship later was repudiated by the 
United States Senate. The answer 
of college public opinion must not go 
unwritten! 

No book these days is complete 
without a liberal sprinkling of case 
studies. Here is one for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: One very ac- 
tive phase of the work at Minnesota 
is concerned with fellow students 
from other lands. Arrangements are 
made to entertain them in American 
homes. Once a month a _ Foreign 
Student Tea is held—with a Filipino 
Program; a St. Patrick’s Program, 
and so forth. Last December an In- 
ternational Student Congress was 
held. The heated discussions par- 
ticipated in by foreign and American 
students were relieved with hours of 
recreation and camaraderie. After 
“Detroit,” a group met to study to- 
gether using such books as the Rain- 
bow Series, and The Christ of the 
Indian Road. A series of programs 
were based on the idea of the Float- 
ing University. The idea of world 
peace was actively fostered. A com- 
mittee assisted in selling tickets to a 
peace mass meeting held in the city. 
The Associations put on an interna- 
tional pageant with an elaborate in- 
ternational candle lighting ceremony. 
As each successive candle was lighted, 
an electric light flashed in the cor- 
responding country on a large map 
at the rear of the stage. 

In a book abounding in major and 
minor thrills, the reviewer confesses 
his greatest thrill came in scanning 


the chapter “Students Participate in 
World Movements” — even though 
much still is to be written here be- 
fore the section is completed. Reso- 
lutions may be an easy substitute for 
action. One has a _ suspicion that 
while some ’forty-niners were hitch- 
ing their ponies to prairie schooners, 
others were passing resolutions. It 
is enheartening therefore to see that 
along with all the discussion and 
“resolving,” there is a steady trend 
toward international student action. 
Money is one of the best ways of put- 
ting one’s shoulder to the wheel—and 
last year students gave almost one 
half million dollars to church, Asso- 
ciation, educational and distinctively 
student enterprises which in their 
judgment had peculiar world signifi- 
cance. But this goes further than 
making a collection for some-one- 
else’s cause. They are stock-holders 
as well in a world alliance of stud- 
ents embracing forty nations, and 
each year help to determine its poli- 
cies and vote (and secure) its budget. 
In the years immediately following 
the war $1,500,000 was thus sent for 
relief of college professors and stu- 
dents in Europe. Last year Ameri- 
can students provided $28,000 for 
what might be called the peace-time 
needs of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and 


its service 
subcommittee, International Student 
Service. In 1928-29 the goal is $30,- 


000 from the colleges for this com- 
bined budget—now known as _ the 
Federation Fund. And—interesting 
but not surprising—the national stud- 
ent councils which each year adopt 
these goals, insist that the raising of 
this $30,000 for our own international 
student work must be used as a lever 
for increasing student contributions 
to other international causes such as 
colleges, schools, hospitals and hostels 
in other lands, alumni working abroad 
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American Group at Chartres (France) last August at the I. S. S. Conference. 
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as Association secretaries or as teach- 
ers or missionaries under church 
boards, and scholarships for foreign 
students. There is one strange omis- 
sion in this chapter. Nothing is said 
about the fine opportunity for train- 
ing in leadership all this offers to 
students. Or is that an omission? 
Rather, one gets the clear impression 
that students are participating in 
these world movements because they 
see their immediate urgency and be- 
cause as students they are accepting 
the obligation of being world-citizens 
now. 

The reviewer’s space is slipping 
away, but something must be said 
about that other intriguing chapter 
on “Experimental Projects on the 
Campus,” which outlines what college 
groups are doing about world prob- 
lems which exist right on their own 
campuses. Is race a cause of inter- 
national friction? Some colleges are 
tackling that problem at their own 
doorsteps. In Virginia, Nashville 
and Atlanta there are white-Negro 
interracial commissions. On the Pa- 
cific Coast interracial groups have 
been facing the very present problem 
of relations between white and Ori- 
ental races. One graduate school 
group is trying to change the fact 
that the facilities for professional 
training which they enjoy are denied 
even through correspondence courses 
to those of the Negro race. Others 
are seeing that the fundamental eco- 
nomic factors which sweep men and 
nations into war with each other cut 
directly across college life. The rec- 
ord here has hardly begun, but there 
are not a few “authors” at work— 
many of whom saw their campus or 
personal economic problem, for the 
first time, from the perspective of an 
industrial study group at Houston, 
Denver, Tacoma, Chicago or Detroit, 
or a conference at Eagles Mere or 
Earlham. These, and many other 
experimental projects—dealing with 
campus politics, social discrimination, 
college honor, educational ideals and 
standards and individual responsibil- 
ity for the good of the whole, to men- 
tion only a few—are, with unim- 
peachable logic, included in the rec- 
ord of what students are doing to 
make a more friendly and cooperative 
world. 


A book like this is of course too 
elusive for an adequate review. Be- 
fore it can come from the press more 
chapters will be written, more campus 


projects undertaken, more _ world- 
citizens will discover themselves, 
more and stronger fibers will be 


woven into the one great tapestry of 
mankind. But needless to say, the 
book itself cannot possibly compare 
with the exhilarating adventure of 
writing it. 

A. R. ELLiort. 


An Open Letter From “347” 


Dear Devie: 

I am going to write you this letter 
chiefly because you are so far away. 
It’s to be a letter about recent hap- 
penings around “347,” that place in 
New York that is sometimes referred 
to as headquarters. I find myself 
often wishing you and others like you, 
that is, friends of the Student Division 
who are somewhat distant by time 
since graduation or by distance merely, 
could know more about events here 
where, on behalf of you people who are 
doing realistic work on the _ local 
campuses, a few of us are using big 
words like “national,” “democratically 
controlled” and “The Student Associa- 
tion Movement.” 

As a matter of fact nothing hap- 
pens here which is not of significance 
to the local Associations. I want to 
emphasize that, because in the build- 
ing of what is now the Student Divi- 
sion we have just come through a 
period of reorganization when much 
bally-hoo was necessary about na- 
tional hook-ups and_ general in- 
terests. There was one reason why 
that period was a necessary one, 
namely, in order that local groups 
and individuals might have more 
and better help. Striking  evi- 
dence of this prime concern for help- 
ing local Associations is seen in the 
distribution of the new Student Divi- 
sion Staff. Practically all of it is field 
staff. Your Coast situation is typical. 
The new form of organization gives 
us three remarkable men carrying on 
when our beloved Gale lays down the 
load. A similar comment can be made 
about every field. In other words the 
one towering achievement of the new 
Student Division so far is to make pos- 
sible vastly more help to local Associa- 
tions. 

You must have heard something of 
the recent remarkable meeting at 
Kalamazoo College of the National 
Council of Student Associations. Well, 








STUDENT WORLD SERVICE 


Since Oberlin, three years 
ago, the C.C.A. has been urg- 
ing local Associations to adopt 
the following policy of Stu- 
dent World Service: 


1. Contribute to the sup- 
port of our own student “in- 
ternationale’” (W.S.C.F. and 
ISS.). 


2. Select and support your 
own imternational project 
(foreign work; church; Asso- 
ciation, ete.). 
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nothing there gave me so much satig. 
faction as the evidence every hour that 
this device of securing representatiyg 
from the local Associations to gy; 
national policy is operating to the fay 
greater profit of the Associations thay 
any previous plan we have ever had 
In saying this I must of course Doin 
out that some Field Councils are gy! 
yet constituted far more efficiently 
than others and yours on the Coast j 
among the best. That is, you ay 
other local leaders have seized Upor 
the Field Council and made it you 
agent for getting the kind of hg 
which you need and the kind of chap, 
nel for helpfulness to other college 
which by unfortunate euphemism y: 
have called “supervision.” 

Take for example, two typical dis 
cussions at Kalamazoo: one on th 
Message of the Movement and one 
Program Making. Both of these ;j: 
one sense have to do very directly wit, 
“the life of the Movement.” By 
more significantly, they may affect th: 
life and work of every Association 
When I was back in Berkeley you an 
I talked till midnight on these ty 
aspects of your local problem. Yq 
were speaking of the need of gettin 
more of the influential faculty men 
bers to understand what the Associs. 
tion is aiming at as a fiee interé& 
nominational student fellowship. We 
you will be helped forward in you! 
efforts along this line by these two re 
ports, soon available in printed form 

Or take the discussions of the Na 
tional Council about the World 
Student Christian Federation (and it! 
subcommittee, “I. S. S.”) This seem! 
like “National Movement talk 
doesn’t it? But I felt at Kalamazo 
that the group was striving for some 
thing of priceless value to each of ou 
local groups. How much less th 
Student Association Movement woul 
appeal to the strongest men in w 
colleges this year if each Associatia! 
were purely local and provincial, ist 
lated from all the refreshing spiritu 
currents flowing through this worlt 
wide student enterprise! So you # 
how thankful I am that the new 0: 
ganization of our work is enhanc 
our intercollegiate effectiveness and! 
thereby putting far better resourc| 
at the disposal of the Associations. 

Incidentally, may I say that thi 
meeting of the National Council @ 
Student Associations was one of the 
ablest groups I have ever seen in aly 
Y. M. C. A. gathering. The plane 
having the three Councils (Y. W.¢ 
A. and S. V. M. also) meeting at th 
same time and place is undoubtedly 
making for a more cohesive Studet! 
Movement in the United States. Yo 
will be glad to know that it has neve 
been so easy to work out cooperatitt 
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NEW 


B. E. Mays 


relations with the Student Volunteer 
Movement and this fact will be re- 
fected in an improved missionary 
: _femphasis by all of us. 
leal dis} Following the Council meeting we 
On tht had four days of meetings with the 
1 one a} new staff group, counting as one with 
these ii us, of course, the state student secre- 
tly Wit} ¢aries and a few local people like Pro- 
Ul fessor George Day and Arthur Moor. 
ffect tht Qne of the new schemes brings the 
ociation} Negro secretaries into a closer or- 
you ani} ganic relation to the work and they 
ese twihad an alert and promising group, 
m. Yo! with Frank Wilson succeeding Wiil- 
getting jiam Craver as senior secretary. <A 
ty mem! somewhat similar interlocking direc- 
Associa! torate has been worked out with the 
interde! Committee on Friendly Relations with 
ip. Wel Foreign Students and we were all 
in youl sorry that this group, except for a 
twor) short visit from our dear friend 
-d form Charles Hurrey, were not able to meet 
the Ne) with us. 
World) Then came a meeting with the 
(ana it} General Board. This is the meeting 
IS Seelt) which passes on next year’s budget 
t talk! before it goes to the National Council 
lamaz) and we approached it with some trepi- 





yr Some} dation because we are still a “Pro- 
h of ou! visional Student Division” and the 
ess tr) daring attempt to raise $115,850 
it wou} supplemental budget is being closely 
In Ol} watched. I was glad to be able to re- 
sociatia) port that while we have very hard 
‘ial, i+} nnancial work yet before us, we had 
spiritué | ten per cent larger share of our quota 
> WONG) raised than the General Board of its 
you *} total quota. So with some question- 
neW 0} ings but no unfavorable revisions our 
hancily > new supplemental budget of $89,000 
sane} for 1929 was passed along to the 
esouré) General National Council which meets 
tions. F in Chicago, October 22-26. To raise 
hat this} this large sum of money will require 
uncil ¢! the best piece of team work we have 
> of tht) ever had but with the fine spirit of 
1 in all hearty cooperation that seems to pre- 
plan @} Vail, I feel confident it can be done. 
'. W.C! We have never been able to start a 
g at th) New year with as effective subcom- 
oubtedlyf mittee service and these have all 
Student begun full speed: Christian World 
s. Yop Education with its new joint relation 
as neve'p With the Student Volunteer Move- 
perauvee Ment; Theological Committee (though 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
Harold Ingalls 


NATIONAL 


Donald Stevenson 


we have not yet secured a secretary) ; 
Preparatory Schools Committee of 
which Bishop Dallas continues as 
chairman; Intercollegian Committee 
which shepherded nearly 25,000 of the 
Freshman Number into the colleges; 
Committee on F. R. F. S. 

Then you may like to think of the 
following, which are dignified as Com- 
missions, eg., a Staff Commission on 
Program (Loomis, Mendenhall, Urice 
and Professor Merriam), and a Com- 
mission on Place and Function of 
Student Associations. 

I hope all this isn’t too catalogy, 
but I wanted you to see how carefully 
we are studying wise division of 
labor. Otherwise some of us would 
never get out for work in the fields. 

But you may be sure our fine new 
office at “347” is a busy place but a 
very happy one. We have on every 
Monday noon a meeting of all our 





STUDENT STAFF 
William E. 


Braisted Leslie E. Eichelberger 
staff and clerical force for prayer for 
the many interests of the Student 
Association Movement which so 
uniquely girdle the globe. 

One of the most refreshing things 
is the way visitors of all sorts drop 
in to see us. Among recent callers 
have been Sherwood Eddy—whom I 
count as truly one of our new com- 
bination—and J. Sicitt Wilson, just 
back from a great experience in 
Europe, Wesley Israel and his new 
wife from Chicago, Larry Maxwell, 
Dick Edwards and Bishop Dallas. 

I hope it will be as fine a year 
in your work as it promises to be in 
the intercollegiate work of the new 
Student Division which you and the 
remarkable group of men like you 
have striven so faithfully for these 
years to establish. 

Always yours, 
D. R. P. 


Movements of Heavy 
Artillery 


Edmund Davison Soper, formerly 
vice president of Duke University and 
dean of the school of religion there, 
becomes president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

John Mackay, who has been doing 
a remarkable work among the stud- 
ents of South America and of Mex- 
ico, has accepted a position as as- 
sociate of Robert E. Speer. 

Harry Bone, first chairman of the 
National Council of Student Associa- 
tions, has joined with the National 
Student Committee and will give him- 
self to helping local Associations in 
their discussion groups and Bible 
study work. 

An adjustment has been made so 
that Arthur Rugh will be available 
for most of his time in the Depart- 
ment of Message and Program of the 
Student Division. 

Leslie E. Eichelberger, of the Wi- 
chita City Association has been at 
work since September as field secre- 
tary in the Southwest Field, succeed- 
ing John Moore, who has taken up 


study at Union Theological Seminary, 
in New York. 

B. E. Mays (Bates College and the 
University of Chicago) becomes trav- 
eling student secretary for colored 
colleges in the Kings Mountain area. 
H. W. Pope (Smith (N C.) and 
Columbia) accepts a similar position 
in the Tougaloo field. 


Within the Student Council of 
Y.W.C.A.’s there are several impor- 
tant changes of post: Katherine 
Butler transfers from the Southern 
Division to New York and the New 
England States; Carrie Meares takes 
Miss Butler’s place in the South and 
Willa Young stops teaching to travel 
in the Southern field; Elsie Heller be- 
comes field secretary in Central 
Geneva and Stella Scurlock in West- 
ern Geneva; Alice Brown, formerly 
Metropolitan secretary in Boston, 
joins the headquarters office in New 
York. Sue Bailey succeeds Francis 
McLemore as secretary for colored 
work. 
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quility, amid dangerous times, arise from 
a Ri Van Winkle 2 the presumption, that, like childre n and women 
ip e his is a protected class; or if he seeks tem, 
porary peace by diversion of his thoughts from 
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Many earnest students still live in the thinking of a aaa den te marten bushes, peeping = THE x 
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THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT BULLETIN will } ; ps ow te 
help you keep pace with the rapid change in The New Student is Young America’s answer ty ‘od of 
atedinnen Emerson’s immortal challenge. It fearlessly tackles j pe! 


” 


“vexed questions” with the philosophic insight of }cil meet 
the scholar, combined with the up-to-date-nesg of Jing aS cl 
tomorrow’s newspaper. Report 

Its contributors are recruited from the best minds between 
of the American student body, supplemented by the different 
following distinguished list, among others: Jensen ¥ 


SUZANNE LAFOLLETTE NEWTON ARVIN jon, H. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES ScoTT BUCHANAN coast, Me 
Mary AUSTIN NORMAN THOMAS Willis M 
OscaAR JASZI ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


It helps one understand why Christian teaching has 
met with resistance, and what responsibility you 
have in this matter. 

It brings the thoughtful opinions of Christian lead- 
ers at home and abroad. 


It tells what preparation is needed to make you 






























































acceptable as a co-worker with people of other ReewRaND RUSSEL. Howarp MumForp Jonss tic, Geo 
countries. and ~ 
vest. 
It tells where missionaries are needed in America The New Student ological 
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boy COMMITTEE MEETS 
ON. HE National Theological Commit- 
. tee met at Kalamazoo, during the 
‘tea period of the National Student Coun- 
ight t cil meetings, George Stewart presid- 
ness of Hing as chairman. 
| Reports of progress in cooperation 
t minds # hetween seminaries were heard from 
by the § gifferent parts of the country: C. B. 
Jensen reporting for the Central reg- 
jon, H. H. Landram for the Pacific 
coast, Melvin Prior for New England, 
Willis Mathias for the Middle Atlan- 
“JOHN Hii. George Watkins for the South, 
JONES and Joe Brown Love for the South- 
west. The enlargement of the The- 
ological Committee now makes it 
es, truly representative of the whole 
country. 
ssseen§ It was decided that a full time sec- 
retary should be employed to promote 
cooperation and good feeling among 
the seminaries. The Committee is in 
search of the best man for this sec- 
retaryship. 
The committee summarized _ the 
ways which had been found most val- 
==eaem uable in various parts of the country 
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as means of increasing understanding 
and fellowship between different sem- 
} inaries, as follows: 
) 1. Retreats held by one or two 
} seminaries in which the student bod- 
ies and faculties spend a quiet day in 
the country discussing some definite 
) problem. Two seminaries may be lo- 
jcated in the same town, yet each 
student group might be quite oblivi- 
} ous to what the other group is think- 
jing about. A retreat gives opportun- 
ity for exchange of thought and dis- 
cussion of common problems as well 
as possible bases of cooperation. 

2. Another method is a two-day 
regional conference to which all the 
seminaries of a particular part of the 
country or state send representatives. 
This kind of conference means that a 
good deal of advance work must be 
done in order to provide a worthwhile 
program. 

3. In New England the _ Inter- 
Seminary Basketball game has been 
a prominent feature of the intersem- 
mary conference and a helpful means 
of promoting friendship. 

Seminaries can work together 
through the sending of deputation 
teams to nearby colleges, to present 
‘0 individuals the claims of the min- 
istry and other lifework opportuni- 
les. The teams may include, beside 
seminary students, one or two gradu- 
ate students. Last year several of 
the Middle Atlantic seminaries sent 


| out such a deputation which did a 


quiet, effective piece of work. 
The Committee recommended that 





High Lights 


as far as possible a younger member 
of the faculty of the various theolog- 
ical seminaries be secured to cherish 
the interests of the work of the The- 
ological Committee in each seminary. 

The Committee recommended that 
theological students be made aware 
that three national theological con- 
ferences have been held—the last one, 
in Detroit in December 1927, attended 
by 300 delegates. These conferences 
are to be held once in every college 
generation. 

They further recommended that the 
individual theological student feel 
more responsibility to promote Chris- 
tian work on his own campus and 
feel it his opportunity to recruit men 
for the ministry from that campus. 

Various seminary conferences are 
being planned for this winter and 
certainly all the reports reveal that 
the good harmony and cooperation 
between seminaries is better today 
than it has been in the history of 
the country. 

GARDINER M. Day. 


NOTES FROM KINGS MOUNTAIN 


AND TOUGALOO 


HE representatives from the 

Kings Mountain and Tougaloo 
Field Councils who attended the meet- 
ings of the National Council of Stud- 
ent Associations came to a new sense 
of their own responsibility in adapt- 
ing the material which grew out of 
the reports of the various commis- 
sions to the needs that we are con- 
fronting in the various local Associa- 
tions which we represented at Kala- 
mazoo. After a careful survey of the 
results of the many sessions of the 
National Student Council, it was 
agreed by the Tougaloo and Kings 
Mountain councilmen that in addition 
to the national emphases for this 
academic year there will be special 
value in having the Council itself, 
with the help of the secretarial staff, 
concentrate on a rigorous program of 
assistance to local Associations in a 
study of the Purpose of the Student 
Movement and the meaning that this 


A Taste of Industrial Life 


IX weeks in a factory is to gain 

only a beginning of knowledge of 
the labor world. It is an unfortunate 
fact that the life of the worker can 
never be duplicated by the members of 
any research group. I take my place 
in a long row of busy workers; I live 
in a house in which factory employees 
reside, but the essential factor is ab- 
sent — the mental attitude. The 
knowledge that I can quit and go back 
home keeps me from falling into the 
utter hopelessness which comes to one 
who sees no escape from a lifetime 
performance of some brainless func- 
tion. Nevertheless, through this in- 
dustrial group experience, I may come 
to a more sympathetic interpretation 
of the worker’s life than would be pos- 
sible in any other way. 

When I first started to work in a 
factory my job was a novelty. But 
little by little the operation, simple and 
mechanical, became extremely mo- 
notonous, minutes seemed like hours, 
a day like eternity. In six weeks the 
last stage had not been truly reached. 
In my factory the monotony was alle- 
viated by the fact that operation was 
on a piece-work basis. In the attempt 
to make a few more pennies the em- 
ployees strained every nerve to com- 
plete shoes as rapidly as is humanly 
possible. This speeding up is an 
evil which brings in its wake an ex- 
hausting mental and physical fatigue. 

Through my experiences with the 
union I realized that it was not as 


great an aid to the worker as eco- 
nomic books had led me to believe. I 
saw the intense antagonism of the em- 
ployees toward the union, aroused 
probably because of the method which 
the union used to organize. The 
monetary side alone, not the idealism 
of the union, the unity of the work- 
ing classes, were stressed. Since the 
benefits were hard to collect the 
worker in my factory had practically 
no favorable idea of the union. Al- 
though I was disillusioned as to the 
value of the union I saw that work of 
some similar kind must continue until 
the unity of the working classes is an 
established fact. 

Another fact which was made ap- 
parent to me through my summer’s ex- 
perience was the mechanistic view of 
human personality as portrayed in the 
factory. The command “work 
faster,” the sea of weary faces, testi- 
fied how little the management and 
the public thought of the tired bodies, 
weary hands, and heartsick souls who 
make the shoes the world wears. On 
the other hand, I became aware of the 
contribution of the human factor in 
industry. Behind every top and every 
sole are people making articles 
essential for man’s comfort at great 
cost both to their own personalities 
and to the world. That realization is 
the positive accomplishment of my 
summer in Chicago. 


DoroTHy M. JONEs. 
University of Arkansas. 
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The Intercollegi 





Purpose has in the building of a local 
program that has content sufficient to 
meet the needs of students and dy- 
namic enough to cause each Associa- 
tion cabinet to feel in a direct way a 
responsibility for the quality of life 
which is being lived on its campus. 
It has been decided that we should 
concentrate on the improvement of 
the organization of cabinets with spe- 
cial emphasis on building up a mini- 
mum number of committees which 
would give promise of one hundred 
per cent activity throughout the 
school year. 


During these days there is being set 
in motion plans for a change in the 
policies for conferences, especially in 
the Tougaloo area. It is probable 
that the Kings Mountain Conference 
will continue to be the summer reg- 
ional conference for the Eastern and 
Southeastern fields, but Tougaloo will 
probably be abandoned as a summer 
conference and in its stead there will 
be established three or four sectional 
conferences within the region which 


give promise of touching a larger 
number of students and doing a more 
effective piece of work in the line of 
education and inspiration. 


There is great interest in the whole 
question of developing creative wor- 
ship at many of the local points 
throughout the student field. Some 
local Associations are including wor- 
ship as one of their definite projects 
for the entire year. It is hoped that 
the experiences in this connection 
may be of great help to others in 
other sections who feel the need of 
the element of worship as a construc- 
tive force in developing dynamic 
Christian personality. Another fea- 
ture of emphasis during the year will 
be specific education on the meaning 
of the World’s Student Federation in 
the life of the average Christian local 
Association. It is our desire that each 
Association in our field should become 
more and more conscious of its par- 
ticipation in a movement which is 
world-wide in its outlook. 

FRANK WILSON. 


Religion Among Schoolboys 


Pp REP School Masters of the New 
- England states, meeting at Blairs- 
town during the boys’ conference in 
June, heard a report of the survey 
made during the spring months by 
Cecil Fielder, then prep school secre- 
tary. The time at Blairstown was 
too brief to do more than touch on the 
high spots. The report suggested, 
among other things, the desirability 
of supporting the curriculum by an 
evident attitude of warmth toward 
religion throughout the school; broad- 
ening the boys’ conception of religion 
as a function of all life rather than 
merely a matter of services and insti- 
tutions; establishing faculty commit- 
tees on religious life and assigning to 
one man in a school as his major re- 
sponsibility the formation and execu- 
tion of the religious program; carry- 
ing instruction to its logical conclu- 
sion by inviting individuals to com- 
mitment to the Christian way of 
life and active association with the 
Church. In response to the question 
of how to capture and hold the real 
interest of boys, A. Buel Trowbridge, 
of The Hill, recounted some fascinat- 
ing experiences of his boys in ques- 
tioning their way from an examina- 
tion of frogs’ eggs, minute organic 
life, the heavens, and other such sub- 
jects, through to the Power that lay 
behind them. 

Significant among present trends is 
the renewed realization of the basic 
relationship of religion to education 
and the widespread desire to provide 


adequately for it. Not only are mag- 
nificent chapel buildings rising in 
ever larger numbers in testimony to 
faith in the spiritual, but there is an 
increasing emphasis on qualified and 
sufficient personnel for instruction 
and personal guidance. 

During the survey much interest 
was shown in the presentation of re- 
ligion through general curriculum 
subjects and in the proposal to call 
regional conferences of teachers in 
any one subject to discuss the relig- 
ious values latent in it and how best 
to secure such values. 

It is being successfully demon- 
strated that in the higher classes, in 
courses dealing with applied Chris- 
tianity, carefully graded groups can 
do excellent work by the discussion 
method. The vigor with which op- 
posing sides are upheld, the swift re- 
partee, the sustained interest and the 
highly satisfactory joint conclusions 
of the class as a whole mark this as 
one of the most attractive and effec- 
tive methods of studying the bearing 
of Christ’s teaching on everyday life. 

One of the clearest lessons of the 
study is that a very large proportion 
of the boys are affected by the aesthe- 
tic and the emotional more deeply 
than by the intellectual. Boy after 
boy, when questioned regarding what 
he found most helpful in the religious 
life of his school, mentioned the ves- 
per service. Vespers may be made an 
effective means of conveying the 
truths of religion. 


Brief Notes 


Students in Industry met in ty, 
conferences in October. Middle weg, 
erners went to Earlham Colleg 
(Ind.), October 19-21, and easterner 
conferred at Brookwood Labor (y 
lege (N. Y.), October 26-28. Partig. 
pation was limited to students wy 
had worked with their hands in jp, 
dustry. These significant meeting 
were planned to enable students ; 
evaluate their industrial experience 
with the aid of advisors representin 
different viewpoints. 








From New England to the balm 
Pacific Southwest and in between, th) 
Student Field Councils of both Asg! 
ciations met during October. } 
many fields, the Y. W. C. A. and th 
Y.M.C.A. Councils met at the sa 
place and held frequent sessions ty! 
gether. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will rd 
port the high spots of these intercol 
legiate gatherings in the next issy 





Criticism from unexpected quarter 
was the fate of those who attende 
the annual conference of the Felloy 
ship of Reconciliation at Camp We 
colona (N. Y.). A main purpose o! 
the conference, held September 1} 
16, was to have qualified speaker 
challenge the pacifist point of view ¢ 
the Fellowship in regard to racial 
penal, labor, and international prob 
lems. That happened in‘some degree 
but in addition one speaker chal 
lenged the psychological validity o 
the complete stand against war, ar- 
other questioned the religious basis o 
the group, and some Communists who 
were staying at the camp questione’ 
everything. Needless to say, the re 
sult was quite stimulating to thos 
who were thus put on their mettle t 
give an adequate answer to the ques 
tions raised. About 175 persons at 
tended during the four days. 

The Y’s 


Rooks is the name by 


which a Freshman group at Oregon| 


State College is known. The orgat- 
ization serves as a focus of comm 
interest for former Hi-Y men and 
helps them to make the transition 
into the college Association. 


A pre-college conference held at 
nually in August in connection with 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Islané 
High School Student Conference 1 
proving of great value. The boys 
who graduate from Hi-Y in June are 
assembled at Becket in the Berkshires 
with the state secretaries and college 
student secretaries. Questions relat 
ing to proper adjustment in college, 
and especially to the Student Chris 
tian Movement are given unhurried 
consideration. This is another ané 
successful attempt to bridge the gap 
between college and Hi-Y. 
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T= annual fall fraternity rush is 
Coleg. 


upon us. Juniors race madly from 
: room to room, shedding useless banal- 
eeterney ties at each point of momentary call, 
- Cal striving desperately to complete the 
Partie; round of prospects before nine o’clock. 
ents Whi} The sophomores nervously arrange 
is In it things on the table between calls, 
meeting usher the strangers in and out, are 
dents “| tremulously ill at ease without know- 
erences} ing exactly why. Then the fine, ring- 
resentiny) ing marching songs, and the post- 
mortems, wranglings, and comparing 
of notes. To a senior it seems quite 
dim and futile. The whole rushing 
system as it obtains at Yale is based 
on a mulish denial of all logical prin- 
ciples. The juniors are supposed to 
sum up any given sophomore’s char- 
acter, talents, attributes and general 
desirability during six or eight calls 
of four minutes apiece. The sopho- 
mores are asked to form their con- 
clusions anent the different fraterni- 
ties by the same process. A reason- 
able and honest interchange of opin- 
ion is most elaborately burked. The 
last thing allowable is to arrive at 
any sort of an understanding. There 
is a specious air of mystery about the 
whole business; any results from this 
procedure are achieved by the most 
circuitous and disingenuous possible 
means. The defensive air of unap- 
proachability of the juniors and the 
utter wonder and confusion of the 
sophomores, engender a rampant 
spirit of sycophancy and cupidity. 
And the upshot is as disorganized as 
the process. It is rather by accident 
than by design that a fraternity gets 
aman who fits, or that a man makes 
the fraternity which will do him the 
most good. As a rule every one in- 
volved has reason to be dissatisfied. 
We have not the facts at hand to re- 
hearse the history of the growth of 
this present system, but it seems to 
us to possess that curiously hetero- 
clite flavor characteristic of codes 
built solely on laws of negation and 
prohibition. This refers to the method 
of elections. 
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-ansition Of the fraternity system as a whole 
little can be said. Certainly it is not 
80 vicious an institution as to deserve 
outright abolition; but there are a 
few corners which might be profitably 
swept, as a contemporary student has 
pointed out: “The fraternities hold 
a position in undergraduate life en- 
tirely out of scale with that to which 
they are entitled. It is this promi- 
nence which makes them seem vital to 
so many. In the name of heaven, 
why do fraternities always have to 
be forced upon the attention of the 
public? Why does each election have 
to be published in the News? Why 
do the lists have to appear in the 
New York papers? We might learn 
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Rushing and Reflections 


something from Harvard on _ this 
point. The clubs at Harvard are a 
complete undercurrent of college life. 
No one knows or cares who’s in what 
except those concerned, and their 
friends. Why? Because they are given 
no publicity. But here as soon as you 
meet a person, you run to the Banner 
and Pot-Pourri to see what “Frat” 
... This is how they come to mean 
something. To put it badly, it is less 
an honor to be in one than a slight 
not to be, in the eyes of many—a 
pleasant reflection for an institution 
that claims to be democratic. For 
the fraternities themselves I have 
only praise. They have not, perhaps, 
all the lure with which they are cred- 
ited. But they are invaluable for ob- 
vious reasons. It is sadly ironical 
that those to whom they would be of 
most value are usually those who are 
not recognized. This is, I think, the 
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Time—The present. 

Place—An American college chapel 
of Gothic architecture, perfectly 
proportioned, rich-hued and _ rose- 
windowed. 


Act I 


Scene 1: A visiting stranger enters. 
Captivated by the atmosphere he 
seats himself and soon is lost in medi- 
tation. 


Scene 2: Students flock in. They 
are lively, alert youths, in search of 
what appear to be prescribed places. 


Scene 3. A young gentleman enters, 
accompanied by a mature and portly 
gentleman. Between them they carry 
seven loving cups, apparently silver 
with gold linings. The gentlemen sit 
on the platform, the cups grouped at 
the foot of the altar. 


Scene 4: The young gentleman an- 
nounces a hymn. A rich-toned organ 
leads in a lively tune. The students 
sing, some of them heartily. 


Act Il 


Scene 1: The young gentleman 
speaks with feeling on the benefits of 
athletics and the loyalty of the local 
business men. He introduces the ma- 
ture and portly gentleman as the 


President of the local Chamber of ° 


Commerce. The latter praises ath- 
letics and speaks of the value of a 
winning team to the city. Calling 


The Periscope | 


greatest evil of the system. They 
benefit groups of men at the expense 
of others.” 

The remedy for this last evil, of 
course, is to increase the number of 
fraternities. It is only to the out- 
sider that the fraternities are of vast 
importance. The man to whom so- 
cial recognition is denied is the one 
who seeks it. By senior year the sig- 
nificance to the student of his frater- 
nity has become customary and unex- 
citing; usually he has lost the first 
fine careless rapture of interest. But 
in the breast of the unfortunate par- 
iah the deplorable sense of inferiority 
is still alive; he is never entirely at 
ease, as a rule, in the presence of a 
member of one of the cryptic orders. 
By enlarging the fold to enclose those 
who are worthy, but who are now de- 
barred by faction or by numerical 
limitation, this unsalutary social 
schism might be largely obliterated. 

—From THE YALE ALUMNI 
WEEKLY. 
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forward various individual students 
and representatives of organizations, 
he presents them with cups, extend- 
ing to them hearty congratulations 
and hopes for future success. He in- 
dicates with appreciation which mer- 
chants have given cups. 


Scene 2: The young gentleman reads 
the Ten Commandments from the 
pulpit Bible. 


Scene 3: The young gentleman an- 
nounces a college rally for that eve- 
ning. He pleads with conviction and 
power for the old-time spirit that will 
put fight and drive into the team on 
the morrow. 


Scene 4: The young gentleman 
abruptly and in a solemn voice says 
“Let us pray.” He bows and leads in 
familiar words which reach the 
stranger’s mind in this form: 


Great God of Sport who art on the 
seat of power and influence, thy name 
be magnified: accept this campus as 
thy kingdom that thy will may be to 
bring victory to this college. Give us 
this day strength and courage for the 
fray and forgive our past defeats as 
we strive for better scores in the fu- 
ture. Lead us not into the tempta- 
tion to be good losers but deliver us 
from the evil of flagging loyalty; for 
thine is the wealth and the power and 
the glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Ezit all 


—THE OBSERVER. 

















ROADS TO THE 
CITY OF GOD 


A WORLD OUTLOOK 
FROM JERUSALEM 


By Basil Mathews 


Popular priced edition 
Paper cover, 50 cents 


A graphic story of the enlarged meeting 
of the International Missionary Council held 
at Jerusalem, March-April, 1928, and an in- 
terpretation of the mighty significance of 
this epoch-marking gathering. Written 
with the vividness and brilliance that have 
popularized The Clash of Color, Livingstone 
the Pathfinder, Torchbearers in China and 
all the other books by Basil Mathews. 
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150 Fifth Avenue 
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Fraternities, athletics, scholarship, 
campus activities, are among the 
topics discussed in this book, 


"THE CAMPUS 


By 
Dr. Robert C. Angell 
of the University of Michigan 


What are our colleges and universities 
really like today? 


In this book Dr. Angell has summarized his obser. 
vations of American universities and their student | 
life, which he knows through long association and 
a close study. 

“Distinctly more worthy than the familiar run of 
books on the subject. This survey is notably com- 
petent and presents a fair picture of our contem- 
porary undergraduate life.” Boston Transcript. 

Price—$2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


32 West 35th Street, New York 
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Chenlogiral Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 
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We thought 15,000 would 

be enough— but orders 

kept rolling in until we 
had printed 
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in before November 15 may start with this 
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{ had a refreshing letter this week 
from a college senior. It seems that 
he has been a consistent reader of 
the Intercollegian and has been spe- 
cially interested in the book “rations” 
which appear from time to time on 
this page. “Some I have been able 
to persuade our librarian to buy” he 
writes, “and some I have added to my 
own growing collection.” He con- 
tinues, “I believe more students 
should take time each week for read- 
ing outside their own majors and be- 
yond classroom requirements, espe- 
cially books which combine, as your 
favorites seem to do, positive religion 
with pointed barbs about social 


reform.” 


Thanks for that last phrase! It 
surprises my innermost secret better 
than I have ever been able to do it! 

If I were to recommend just one 
book as sort of a first aid to a Be- 
ginner-to-Read-Beyond-My-Major, _ it 
would be one of these: 

Freshman: In Quest 
Meaning—Van Duser 

Sophomore: The Social Principles 
of Jesus—Rauschenbush. 


of Life’s 


Junior: Modern Discipleship—Ed- 
ward §. Woods. 
Senior: The Meaning of Prayer— 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Poetry: Oxford Book of English 
Verse. 

For a “feminine mind”: 
in God”—Maude Royden. 

For a professor: Life of Henry B. 
Wright—George Stewart. 

For a Y. M. or Y. W. President: 
Letters of Forbes Robinson. 

For a President of a Liberal Club: 
Does Civilization Need Religion— 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 


“T Believe 


* * * 

With Gale Seaman going to Yale 
to study, an amazing period of twenty 
years’ service on the Coast comes to 
anend. Each year he has travelled 
upward of 30,000 miles in a field as 
long as the distance from Harvard to 





sent 
this 





Oxford. Last year in addition to 
heavy office and financial work he 
made 79 college visits, and organized 
Hive new student Y.M.C.A’s. I have 
often marveled at his capacity for 
hard work as well as for making and 
keeping friends in every college town 
and for direct, incisive, friendly 
Christian leadership. We need him 


many years yet in some large student 
post. 


* * * 


The annual meeting of the National 
Student Federation of America, born 
at Princeton as an aftermath of the 
World Court Conference in 1925, is 


to convene at the University of Mis- 
souri December 12-16. This reminds 
me that recently a group of C.C.A. 
officers had dinner with Ivison Mac- 
adam, Secretary of the British Union 
of Students, which, with the N.S.F.A. 
and other national movements, com- 
pose the Confederation Internation- 
ale des Etudiants. Mr. Macadam has 
been in this country as a guest of the 
National Federation. 
aK * aK 

William C, Craver returns to Shaw 
University to continue the work 
which in past years was carried on by 
John Dillingham and, preceding him, 
by Max Yergan. He will also have 
an important post in the college 
administrative office. 

* * * 

I am saddened to record the death 
of Grady W. Johnson of Yale, a mem- 
ber of the Kings Mountain Student 
Council and last year a representative 
of colored students on the Council of 
Christian Associations. 

* * * 

T. Z. Koo, on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence by the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. studying at 
Oxford. 


of China, is 


* * * 


James C. Baker, who recently be- 
came Bishop Baker, richly deserves 
promotion to this topmost honor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. We 
recall with appreciation his Christ- 
like ministry as chairman of the 
Geneva Conference, chairman of the 
Advance Program Commission and, 
no less, his demonstration of what a 
student parish church may be, both 
in high intellectual and _ spiritual 
achievement. He will be of great 
help to our student work in the Far 
East. 

oo * * 

Following fifteen years in China as 
a missionary of the Methodist Church, 
James M. Yard has been appointed 
director of religious activities in 


Northwestern University (lll.). 











| The W ayfarer 


There is evidence at many points 
that missionary work in China is re- 
turning to a stable basis. Among 
the recent graduates who are push- 
ing out to various college experi- 
mental points is Kenneth Anthony, 
well known in Northfield conferences, 
who will be in charge of Yale- 
in-China; representing Oberlin-in- 
Shansi, Robert Lewis and Esther 
Church have begun a two years’ 
teaching period. 

ok * * 

A New York paper gives me this 
aid to my campaign for simple living 
and money set aside for great social 
causes: 


The almost 2,000-mile trip in forty- 
eight Pullman cars of the S. M. U. 
students in early October raises the 
question as to what profits a man who 
sends his boy to study anthropology, 
ealculus and Greek and then hears 
that he is far away from the seat of 
learning raising football whooopee at 


no small expense. But let us not be 
old-fashioned. 
“Varsity,” a screen story laid 


against a Princeton background, is de- 
serving of a place among “The Best 
Y.M.C.A. Films of the Month’—or 
year, and this despite the complete 
omission of uke-playing co-eds, kid- 
naped athletes and absent minded 
professors. 
* * * . 

The eyes of the educational world 
have been for a year turned on Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College, 
at the University of Wisconsin. A 
report of the first year’s work, writ- 
ten in enthusiastic praise by the stu- 
dents, is available. 

* * * 

THE WAYFARER lies awake nights 
trying to think of ways to prove his 
main thesis: namely, that a brotherly 
world is going to be built only as we 
build brotherly groups—for example, 
in the colleges. G. K. Chesterton, in 
his poem The World State, offers en- 
couragement to this end: 

Oh, how I love Humanity 

With love so pure and pringlish; 
And how I hate the horrid French 
Who never will be English. 


The International Idea, 

The largest and the clearest, 

Draws me to all the nations now 

Except the one that’s nearest. 

This compromise has 
known, 

This scheme of partial pardons, 

In Ethical Societies 

And small suburban gardens, 


long been 


The villas and the chapels where 

I learned with little labor 

The way to love my fellowman 

And hate my next-door neighbor. 
THE WAYFARER. 

















Books You Should Know About 





ATTITUDES TOWARD 
OTHER FAITHS 


Daniel J. Fleming 


A timely work on an important 
topic. The various peoples and re- 
ligions of the world are daily com- 
ing into closer contact with one 
another. The question is as to 
the right attitude, the Christlike 
attitude, toward other religions. 


Cloth $1.75; Paper $1.25 


THE PROCESS OF GROUP 
THINKING 
Harrison S. Elliott 


These chapters explain Ellott’s 
philosophy and method, telling 
both what they are and what they 
are not. Since this is no Turkey- 
carpet presentation but a volume 
beaten out in actual experience, 
there are many valuable practical 
suggestions on the _ preparation 
and conduct of discussions. 


Cloth $3.00 


CASE STUDIES FOR 
TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


Goodwin B. and Gladys H. Watson 


Ilere are presented genuine situa- 
tions that have confronted leaders; 
certain questions on each case; and 
selected readings on important edu- 
cational themes relating to the 
handling of such problems. For 
the teacher, training class or in- 
dividual study. 


Cloth $3.00 





HARRY 
EMERSON 
FOSDICK’S 

TRILOGY 


OF 
MEANINGS 


MEANING OF 
SERVICE 


$1.25 


MEANING OF 
PRAYER 
$1.15 


MEANING OF 
FAITH 
$1.35 


The THREE 
books 
specially 
wrapped 
in 
celophane 
paper 
$3.00 





EXPERIMENTATION AND 
MEASUREMENT IN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Goodwin B. Watson 


A detailed handbook for those who 
wish to secure a comprehensive 
understanding of the new methods 
now in use in religious education. 
Chapters of especial helpfulness 
are those dealing with methods of 
carrying on research, presentation 
of the results, and tests now avail- 
able in the field. 


Cloth $3.75 


THE BEARING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY UPON 
RELIGION 


Harrison S. Elliott 


A timely book, helping to clarify 
thought where thinking is often 
confused and making a real contri- 
bution to a vital problem. The 
book is a clear exposition of the 
way in which psychology may en- 
rich all of one’s personal religious 
experience. 


Cloth $1.00 


LIFE OF PRAYER 
IN A WORLD OF SCIENCE 
William Adams Brown 


One of the most critical problems 
of modern Christianity is here 
treated constructively by one who 
is in sympathy both with religion 
and science. It is not a mere “Har- 
monizing”’ venture, but a genuin 
effort to suggest how the re- 
sources of the universe may be 
made effective in the individual 


life. 
Cloth $2.25 
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